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“The Stomach Governs the World. 


IVERAL GORDON. 





WHO ARE THE REALLY 


GREAT AND SUCCESSFUL 


MEN IN THIS. WORLD ? 


‘Those who take honours in Nature’s University, who learn 
the laws which govern men and things and obey them, are the 


really great and successful men in this world... . 


. Those 


who wou’t learn at all are plucked, and then you can't come up 


again. 


Nature’s pluck means extermination.’ 


The simple 


meaning is, when ailing, pay no attention to the regulation of 
your diet, exercise, or occupation; attempt no conformity to 
the laws of life; or when you have drawn an over-draft on the 
bank of life, &e., avoid the use of ENO’'S FRUIT SALT, and 
you will be surprised to learn the body what 


A frail and fickle tenement it is, 
Which, like the brittle glass that measures time, 
Is often broke ere half its sands are run. 


FINO’S FRUIT SALT.—Errors of 

eating or drinking ; or how to enjoy or cause good 
food to agree that weuld otherwise disorder the 
digestive organs, and cause biliovsness, sica headache, 
skin eruptions, impure blood, pimples on the face, 
giddiness, fever, feverishnes, mental depression, want 
of appetite, sourness of stomach, constipation, vomiting, 
thirst, and other disastrous diseases. 


SE ENO’S FRUIT SALT.—Or as 

a health-giving, refreshing, cooling, invigorating 

beverage, or as a gentle laxative and tonic in the 

various forms of indigestion, use ENO’S FRUIT 
SALT. 


ALSO GOUTY RHEUMATIC 

POISONS from the blood, the neglect of which 
often results in apoplexy, heart disease, and sudden 
death. 


A GENTLEMAN WRITES :— 


* West Brompton. 

* Dear Sir,—I think it is only just to you, and fair to 
suffering humanity, that I should bring betore you the 
following facts: A most intimate friend of mine, who 
has been for many years a great sufferer from rheu- 
matic gout, was advised by a celebrated Londen 
Physician to take two spoonfuls of ENO’S FRUIT 
SALT in a tumbler of water first thing in the morning, 
the physician at the same time observing to my friend, 
*“T always take it myself, and find it invaluable, and 
can confidently rec6mmend it to you asthe best remedy 
you can possibly use.” The above occurrence took 
place some~months since. My friend at o:ce com- 
mence(l taking the FRUIT SALT as recommended, 
and the benefit he has received is something wonderful ; 
in fact, he is quite a new man.— Yours taithfullv, 

TRUTH.’ 


BILIOUS ATTACKS.—In bilious 

| people, and what are called bilious attacks, the 
liver is employed in getting rid of excessive quantities 
of certain ingredients, and when it is unable to do so, 
sick headache is preduced by a retention of bile in the 
blood. ENO’S FRUIT SALT exercises a simple but 
special action on the liver, by which the secretion of 
toe bile is regulated. In the deficiency, therefore, of 
the excretive powers of the liver into the intestines 
biliousness is caused, and, as a natural consequence, 
great sluggishness of the body, and apathy of the mind. 
In any case where the liver is sluggish ENO’S FRUIT 
SALT will increase its action by natural means, and 
thus prevent what is termed ‘ the blues.’ 


USE ENO’S FRUIT SALT pre- 

pared from sound ripe fruit. What every travel- 
ling trunk and household in the world onghtto contain 
—a bottle of ENO'S FRUIT SALT. Witbout such a 
simple yrecaution the jeopardy of life is immensely 
increased. 


SUDDEN CHANGES OF WEA- 

TH ER.—Drawing an over-draft on the bank of 
life. Late hours, fagged, unnatural excitement, 
breathing impure air, too rich food, alcoholic drink, 
gc uty, rheumatic. and other blood poisons, biliousness, 
sick headache, skin eruptions, pimples on the face, 
want of appetite, sourness of stomach, &c., use ENO’S 
FRUIT SALT. 


STIMULANTS and insufficient amount 

of exercise frequently derange the liver. ENO’S 
FRUIT SALT is peculiarly adapted for any consti- 
tutional weakness of the liver. A world of woes is 
avoided by those who keep and use ENO'S FRUIT 
SALT. ‘All our customers for ENO'S FRUIT SALT 
would not be without it upon any consideration, they 
having received so much benefit from it.—Woop 
3ROTHERS, Chemists, Jersey, 1878.’ 





THE SECRET OF SUCCESS. --~ new invention is brought before the public, and commands 


success, 


A score of atominable imitations are immediately introduced by the unscrupulous, who, in copying 


the original closely enough to deceive the public, and yet not so exactly as to iniringe upon legal rights exercise 
an ingenuity that, employed in an original channel, could not {jail to secure reputation and profit,,—-ADAMs. 


CAUTION.—Examine each Bottle, and see the CAPSULE is marked ‘ENO’S FRUIT 


SALT.’ 


all Chemists. 


Without it you have been imposed on by a worthless imitation. 
Directions in Sixteen Languages How to Prevent Disease. 


Sold by 


Prepared only at Eno’s Fruit Salt Works, Hatcham, London, $.E., byJ. C. Eno’s Patent. 
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CAUTION.—Beware of Counterfeits adopting the Title. 


WHITE SOUND TEETH, FRAGRANT BREATH, HEALTHY GUMS TO OLD a 


s¥ Oriental 
"Tooth Paste 


CAUTION.—The ONLY GENUINE is signed by 
JEWSBURY & BROWN. 
Pots, 1s.6d. & 2s. 6d. All' Chemists. 
SIXTY YEARS IN USE. CLIMATE PROOF. 


































For 
CLEANSING BEAUTIF Ying 





INTERNATIONAL INVENTIONS EXHIBITION. 





HIGHEST AWARD. 


GOLD MEDAL 
CHUBB'S LOCKS AND SAFES. 


CHUBB & SON’S Lock & Safe Co” L* 


BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT TO 


HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 


128 Queen Victoria Street ; 68 St. James Street, Pall Mall; | 
68 Cross St., Manchester; 28 Lord St., Liverpool; 104 New St., Birmingham ; 
92 George St. Edinburgh ; 80 St. Vincent Street,“ Glasgow. 
A 




















SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 








FIFTY YEARS OF CONCESSIONS TO IRELAND, 1831- 
1881. By R. Barry O’Brien, of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law. Volume 
Second, completing the Work. With Frontispiece Portrait of Thomas Drummond. 


*,* The Two Volumes (complete work) may now be had, price 16s. each. 











LORD SALISBURY. | 





THE LIFE AND SPEECHES 


OF THE | 


MARQUIS of SALISBURY, K.G. 


By F. S. PULLING, M.A., 


Exeter College, Ouford. | 
With Portrait, 2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 21s. 


LIFE AND TIMES OF GENERAL SIR EDWARD CECIL, 
VISCOUNT WIMBLEDON, Colonel of an English Regiment in the Dutch Service, 
1605-1631, and one of His Majesty’s Most Honourable Privy Council, 1628-1638. By 
Cuartes Datton, F.R.G.S. 2 vols. demy 8vo. price 30s. 


THE JOURNAL OF MARY FRAMPTON. From the Year 
1799 to the Year 1846. Including various interesting and curious Letters, Anecdotes, 
&c., relating to events which occurred during that period. Edited, with Notes, by her 
Niece, Harriet Georgina Munpy. 1 vol. demy 8vo. cloth, price 14s. 


a 


NEW WORK BY WILL CARLETON, AUTHOR OF ‘FARM BALLADS,’ &c. 


CITY BALLADS. By Wut Carterton. With numerous Illustrations, 
royal 8vo. cloth extra, gilt edges, 12s. 6d. 


BALLADS AND POEMS FROM THE PACIFIC. By Pair 


GartH. Small post 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
NEW NOVELS NOW READY AT THE LIBRARIES. 


. DEDHAM PARK. By Joun Brapsuaw. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 31s, 6d. 
MISS MONTIZAMBART. By Miss Hoppus. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 21s. 


JOHN HAILE. A Story of Successful Failure. By the Author of ‘ Sleepy 
Sketches ; or, How We Live and how We do not Live.’ 3 vols. crown 8vo. 31s, 6d. | 





DON LUIS; or, the Church Militant. By Ivan Tueopore. 1 vol. crown - \, 


8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d, 
JULES VERNE’S NEW WORK. } 


THE VANISHED DIAMOND. Square crown 8vo. cloth extra. 
With 48 Full-page Illustrations. Price 7s. 6d. [Now ready. 


AN ENTIRELY NEW AND DELIGHTFUL BOOK BY HARRISON WEIR. 
ANIMAL STORIES, Old and New. Told in Pictures and Prose. 


By Harrison Wer. 4to. fancy boards, 56 Coloured and Plain pages of Illustrations, 
price 5s. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, & RIVINGTON, _ | 
Crown Buildings, 188 Fleet Street, E.C, ' 
2 ‘ 
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SMITH, ELDER, & C0.’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


W. H. THACKERAY’S HITHERTO UNCOLLECTED WRITINGS. 
With Illustrations by the Author. Large 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS, SKETCHES, AND REVIEWS. 


Being Volume 25 of the STANDARD EDITION of the Complete 
Works of W. M. THACKERAY. 

*..% The contents of this volume have not hitherto been included among Mr. Thackeray’s collected works. They 
consist chiefly of contributions to Magazines, written when he was between twenty-six and thirty-five 
years of age, together with a few scattered papers belonging to a later period of his life. It is believed 
that this volume, and a volume yet to be issued, contain all Mr. Thackeray’s early writings which have 
not from their slight and ephemeral nature lost all interest from the mere lapse of time. 

[ Vol. 26, completing the ‘ Standard Edition,’ will be published in Ne ber. 


From the PALL MALL GAZETTE. 

‘ Thackeray did right in suppressing the occasional papers of which this handsome volume is composed, but 
his publishers have done right in collecting them. ... Hero-worship apart, there is nothing in the present 
volume which really deserves to be called trivial, unless it be (oddly enough) the three attempts at fiction. . 
The criticisms, which form the bulk of the book, are peculiarly interesting. In wit, vigour, and good sense they 
rank with his best work of the kind.’ 


NEW VOLUME OF ‘THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.’ 
Price 12s. 6d. in cloth; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 18s. Volume IV. 
(Brat to Brser), Royal 8vo. of the 
DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. Edited by 


Lesiiz STEPHEN. 
*,.% Volume V, will be published on January 1, 1886, and the Subsequent Volumes at intervals of Three Months. 


ENGLISH LIFE IN CHINA. By Major Henry Kwoutys, Royal 
Artillery, Author of ‘ From Sedan to Saarbriick,’ Editor of ‘Incidents in the Sepoy War,’ 
‘Incidents in the China War,’ &c. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. | Ready. 

OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO ADMIRERS OF RICHARD DOYLE. 

A JOURNAL KEPT BY DICK DOYLE in the Year 1840. 
Illustrated with several hundred Sketches by the Author. With an Introduction by 
J. Huncerrorp Potten, and a Portrait. Demy 4to. 21s. [In November. 

*,* The Journal has been reproduced in facsimile, and is printed on fine paper. It 
is handsomely bound in cloth, and forms a very elegant gift-book. 

LIFE OF HENRY FAWCETT. By Isic Srepnen, Author of 
‘A History of English Thought in the XVIII. Century,’ ‘Hours in a Library,’ &c. 
With 2 Steel Portraits. Large crown 8vo. 12s. 6d. [Jn November. 




















New Volume of Smith, Elder, & Co.’s Popular 2s. 6d. Series. 


SOME LITERARY RECOLLECTIONS. By James Parn, Author 
of ‘ By Proxy,’ &e. Fep. 8vo. limp cloth, 2s. 6d. [ Shortly. 





NEW NOVEL BY W. E. NORRIS. At all the Libraries, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


ADRIAN VIDAL. By W. E. Norris, 


Author ef ‘No New Thing,’ ‘ Mademoiselle de Mersac,’ ‘ Matrimony,’ &c. 





NEW NOVELS IN THE PRESS. 


RAINBOW GOLD. By D. Curistiz Murray, Author of ‘Joseph’s Coat,’ 
‘Coals of Fire,’ &c. 3 vols. [ Immediately. 


MRS. DYMOND. By Miss Tuackeray-(Mrs. Rrcumonp Ritcuir). Com- 


plete in 1 vol. Large crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


GREEN PLEASURE AND GREY GRIEF. By the Author 
of ‘ Molly Bawn,’ ‘ Mrs. Geoffrey,’ &c. 3 vols, 


MRS. PETER HOWARD. By the Author of ‘The Parish of Hilby.’ 


2 vols. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 














THE GREVILLE MEMOIRS (SECOND PART). 











A JOURNAL 





REIGN OF QUEEN VICTORIA, | . 
FROM 1837 TO 18852. | 


By the late CHARLES C. F. GREVILLE, Esq. 
CLERK OF THE COUNCIL. 


8 vols. 8vo. 36s. 








OFFICIAL BARONAGE | 


ENGLAND, | 
SUCCESSION, DIGNITIES, AND OFFICES OF EVERY PEER | 
FROM 1066.TO 1885. | 


With 1,600 Portraits, Shields of Arms, Badges, and Autographs. 
Vols, I, to III. 


By JAMES E. DOYLE. : 


Large Paper Edition, Imperial 4to. Firreen Gurvzas. 


*,* Of the Large Paper Edition of this Work 120 Copies only have been printed, which 


will be numbered, Subscribers will be supplied in the order im which applications are 
received. 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. s 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S NEW WORKS 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES. 





ILLUSTRATED BY STURGESS. 
THE COACHING AGE. By Sranizy Harris, Author of ‘Old Coaching 
Days’ &c. In 1 vol. demy 8vo. with 16 full-page Illustrations on Stone by JoHN STURGESS, 
LANDSCAPES BY THE AUTHOR. 


A DRIVE THROUGH ENGLAND; or, a Thousand Miles of Road Travel. 
By JAMEs JoHN Hissey, Author of ‘An Old Fashioned Journey.’ In1 vol. demy 8vo. with 20 full-page 
Illustrations engraved by GEORGE PEARSON, 


A RESIDENCE IN THE MALAY NATIVE STATES. 


THE CHERSONESE WITH THE GILDING OFF. By Emmy Inyus, In 


2 vols. crown 8vo. with Frontispieces, 21s. 
A NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF EDMUND YATES. To which is added an 
account of his recent Experiences in ‘ Northern Latitudes.’ In 1 vol. crown 8yo. with Portrait, 6s. 
A NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF 
HETH AND MOAB. By Captain Craup Reanier Conver, R.E. In 1 vol. 
crown 8vo. with Illustrations, 6s. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ PASTIME PAPERS? 
SALAD FOR THE SOLITARY AND SOCIAL. Essays upon Miscellaneous 
Subjects, By FREDERICK SAUNDERS. A New Edition of this once popular work, in 1 vol. 4to. 
[Ready Nov. 1, 
ILLUSTRATED BY GEORGE CRUIRSHANK. 


OLD ‘MISCELLANY’ DAYS. Stories by Various Authors. Reprinted 
from ‘ Bentley’s Miscellany.’ In 1 vol. 4to. with 33 full-page Illustrations on Steel (only once worked 
nearly fifty years ago) by GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. [Ready Nov. 1, 





POPULAR NEW NOVELS 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE SHADOW OF THE SWORD’ 


THE MASTER OF THE MINE. By Roserr Bucuanay, Author of ‘A 


Child of Nature’ &c. In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ LEAH, A WOMAN OF FASHION.’ 


a BGiRmPea te Gai Be te 
By Mrs. ANNIE EDWARDES, Author of ‘ Archie Lovell’ &c. 
In 3 vols. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘A NILE NOVEL’ &e. 
ANDROMEDA. By Grorce Fiemine, Author of ‘Mirage’ &c. In 2 vols. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ WOOED AND MARRIED: 
FOR LILIAS. By Rosa Novcuerre Carzy, Author of ‘ Nellie’s Memories,’ 


‘Barbara Heathcote’s Trial,’ &c. 3 vols. 


BY LADY MARGARET MAJENDIE. BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘TWO WOMEN; dc. 
SISTERS-IN-LAW. 3 vols. 
‘Taken for all in all, this is a very pretty novel, MRS. HOLLYER, By Groraina M. 
and that’s flat; very wholesome in tone too; very | CRAIK. 3 vols. 
amusing from time to time; very touching here and | 
there; very lifelike throughout; very powerful on | ‘ A bright, clever stot'y, readable with pleasure fro 
occasion.’— St. JAMES’s GAZETTE, cover to cover, is Miss Craik’s latest novel.’—SocireTy. 





RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, New Burlington Street, 


Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 
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DR. CORNWELL'S APPROVED SCHOOL BOOKS. 


‘ We are qualified by ample trial of the books in our classes to speak to their great efficiency 
and value. We have never known so much interest evinced, or so much progress made in the 
study of Geography, as since we have employed these as our school-books.’ 


EpvucaTIonaL TIMEs. 








-GEOGRAPHIES. 
A SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. 74th Edition, 3s. 6d. ; or, with 80 Maps on Steel, 5s. 6d. 


Revised. 


GEOGRAPHY FOR BEGINNERS. 52rd Edition, 1s. ; or, with 48 pp. of Questions, 
ls, 4d. 


QUESTIONS ALONE. 6d. 


MAPS. 


A SCHOOL ATLAS. Consisting of Thirty Small Maps, in which is found every place 
mentioned in the Author's ‘School Geography.’ 2s. 6d.; or, 4s. coloured. 

2” The Maps have been re-engraved and corrected, and are much fuller than before. 

MAP BOOK FOR BEGINNERS. A Companion Atlas to the ‘ Geography for 
Beginners,’ consisting of twelve pages of Maps (above 70, large and small). 1s. 6d.; 
2s. 6d. coloured. 

BOOK OF BLANK MAPS. The above Maps complete in all but the names. 1s. 


BOOK OF MAP PROJECTIONS. The Lines of Latitude and Longitude only to 


the above. 1s. 
GRAMMARS. 


ALLEN AND CORNWELL’S SCHOOL GRAMMAR, 60th Edition. 2s. red 
leather, or 1s. 9d. cloth. 


*The excellence of the Grammar makes us almost despair of witnessing any decided improvement in this 
department.’—ATHEN ZUM, 


GRAMMAR FOR BEGINNERS. An Introduction to ‘ Allen and Cornwell’s School 
Grammar.’ 75th Edition. 1s, cloth, 9d. sewed. 
ae” Enlarged by a Section on Word-Building, with Easy Exercises for Beginners. 


SPELLING AND COMPOSITION. 


THE YOUNG COMPOSER. Progressive Exercises in English Composition. 44th 
Edition. 1s. 6d. 


‘The “Young Composer” is an invaluable work for beginners. If they go through it steadily they will not 
only learn how to write but how to think, and that is the best of all learning.’—LirErary GAZETTE. 


KEY TO YOUNG COMPOSER with Suggestions to Teachers as to the mode of 
using the Book. 3s. 


SPELLING FOR BEGINNERS. New Edition. 1s. 


POETRY. 
POETRY FOR BEGINNERS. A Selection of Short and Easy Poems for Reading 
and Recitation in Schools and Families. New and Revised Edition. 1s. 


ARITHMETICS. 
THE SCIENCE OF ARITHMETIC. A Systematic Course of Numerical Reason- 


ing and Computations; with very numerous Exercises. By James Cornwe.t, Ph.D., 


and J. G. Frrcu, M.A. New and Revised Edition, with Additions. 4s. 6d. 


*The best work on arithmetic which has yet appeared. It is both scientific and practical in the best and 
fullest sense.’—LONDON QUARTERLY. 


KEY TO SCIENCE OF ARITHMETIC. With the Method of Solution for every 
Question. 4s. 6d. 


SCHOOL ARITHMETIC. 15th Edition. 1s. 6d. 
KEY TO SCHOOL ARITHMETIC. 4s. 6d. 


ARITHMETIC FOR BEGINNERS. Combines Simplicity and fulness in teaching 
the First Four Rules and Elementary Fractions. 4th Edition. 1s. 





London: SIMPKIN & CO.; HAMILTON & CO. 
Edinburgh: OLIVER & BOYD. 
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Messrs. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


CABINET EDITION. 
GEORGE ELIOT’S LIFE. As related in her Letters and Journals. 


Arranged and Edited by her Husband, J. W. Cross. With Portraits and other Illus- 
trations. 3 vols. crown 8vo. price 5s. each. [ Vol. I. this day. 


WANDERINGS IN CHINA. By C. F. Gorpoy Cummine, Author of 


‘At Home in Fiji,’ ‘A Lady’s Cruise in a French Man-of-War,’ ‘Fire Fountains, 
‘Granite Crags,’ &c. 2 vols. 8vo. with numerous Illustrations. [Zmmediately. 


THE LIFE AND WORK OF SYED AHMED KHAN, 
C.S.I. By Colonel G, F. J. Graname, B.S.C. With Portrait. 8vo. 14s. 


THE RIVER COLUMN. A Narrative of the Advance of the River 
Column of the Nile Expeditionary Force and its Return down the Rapids. By Major- 


General Henry Brackensury, C.B., late Commanding the River Column. With Maps 
by Major the Hon. F. L. L. Cotzorne, Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE FOUNDERS OF THE AMERICAN REPUBLIC. 
A History and Biography of Wasuineton, ADAMS, JEFFERSON, FRANKLIN, and Mapison. 
With a Supplementary Chapter on the Inherent Causes of the Ultimate Failure of 
American Democracy. By Cartes Mackay, LL.D., Author of ‘ Life and Liberty in 
America,’ &e. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


VICTOR HUGO: a Memoir and a Study. By James Capron, M.A. 
Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


DEDICATED sy PERMISSION tro HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY tHe QUEEN. 


LETTERS ON SOME OF SHAKESPEARE’S FEMALE 
CHARACTERS. By Hezena Favcrt, Lady Martin. With Portraits after Ricnarp J, 
Lang, Sir Freperick Burton, and Rupotr Leumann, engraved by the late F. Hott, 
4to. printed on hand-made paper, 21s. 


THE ROYAL MAIL: its Curiosities and Romance. By James Witson 
Hyps, Superintendent in the General Post-Office, Edinburgh. New and Cheaper Edition, 
Enlarged. With numerous Illustrations, crown 8vo. 6s. 

THE BOOK OF BALLADS. Edited by Bon Gavttimr, and Illus- 
trated by Doyiz, Lexecu, and Crowauitt. Fourteenth Edition. Feap. 8vo. 5s, 


A BOOK ABOUT ROSES. By S. Reyyotps Hore. Eighth Edition. 
Revised, 3s. 6d. 


A SEQUEL TO RICH MEN’S DWELLINGS, and other 
Occasional Papers. By Lady Jonn Manners, Author of ‘Some of the Advantages of 
Easily Accessible Reading and Recreation Rooms and Free Libraries,’ &e. Crown 8vo. 


[ Shortly. 








IN ONE VOLUME, THE LIBRARY EDITION. 
A DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


Pronouncing, Etymological, and Explanatory, By the Rey. James Srormonru. The 
Pronunciation carefully revised by the Rev. P. H. Purtr, M.A. Cantab, Royal 8vo. 
printed in bold type, and handsomely bound in half morocco, 31s, 6d. 


NEW NOVELS. 
OAKS AND BIRCHES: a Novel. By Naszsy, Author of ‘Only 


Three Weeks,’ &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 25s. 6d. 


THE WATERS OF HERCULES. By E. D. Gerarp, Author of 
‘ Reata,’ ‘ Beggar my Neighbour,’ &c. 3 vols. post 8vo, 25s. 6d. 


THEREBY: 2 Novel. By Farr Mapoc. 2 vols. post 8vo. 17s. 


AN ILL-REGULATED MIND: a Novel. By Karnarine Wyrtpr, 
Author of ‘A Dreamer.’ Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
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SEELEY & CO., Essex Street, Strand 


(LATE val & FLEET STREET). 


DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. Shortly. Price 21s. 


WINDSOR. By the Rev. W. J. Lorriz. With Twelve Plates and numerous Vignettes. 
Imperial 4to. cloth, gilt edges. *,* Also a Large-paper Edition, with Proof of the Plates. Price £4, 4s, 
Shortly, price 16s. , 
ISIS AND THAMESIS: Hours at Oxford and Below. By Professor A, J. Cxurcu. With 
Etchings and Vignettes. *,* Also a Large-paper Edition, with Proof of the Plates. Price £2. 2s. 
In December. 
THE PORTFOLIO VOLUME FOR 1885. With very numerous Plates and Vignettes 
Price 35s. cloth, gilt edges; or 42s., half- oe 
hortly, price 5s. 
REYNOLDS AND GAINSBOROUGH. By W. M. Conway. With Twenty Illustrations. 
Shortly, price 5s. . : 
A BRIEF HISTORY OF NAPOLEON I. By Professor Szetey. With Portrait. 
Shortly, price 5s. 
WITH THE KING AT OXFORD: a Story of the Great Rebellion. By Professor A. J. 
CuurcH. With Coloured Illustrations. 
By the same Author. 

‘ Stories of ancient times which have endeared the name of the writer to boy readers.’—DAILy NEws. 
ROMAN LIFE IN THE DAYS OF CICERO. 5s, THE STORY OF THE LAST DAYS OF JERUSA- 
STORIES FROM HOMER. 5s. LEM. 3s. 6d, 

STORIES FROM THE GREEK TRAGEDIANS, 5s. A a? aaa TRUE TALE, FROM LUCIAN, 
STORIES FROM VIRGIL. 5s. 
STORIES FROM THE EAST, rrom HERODOTUS. 5s. HEROES "AND KINGS. 1s. 6d. 
THE STORY OF THE PERSIAN WAR. 5s. THE CHANTRY PRIEST OF BARNET: a Tale of 
STORIES FROM LIVY. 5s. | the Two Roses, 5s. 

Shortly, price 5s. > : 
BORDER LANCES. By the —— of ‘Belt and Spur.’ With Coloured Illustrations. 

y the same Author 

BELT AND SPUR. 5s. | THE CITY IN THE SEA, 5s. | STORIES OF THE ITALIAN PAINTERS. 5s. 

Shortly, price 5s. ; 
CHURCH ECHOES : a Tale illustrative of the Daily Service of the Church. By Mrs. Canny 

Brock, Author of ‘Sunday Echoes in Week-day Hours.’ 

CHANGES AND CHANCES. 5s. | MY FATHER’S HAND. 2s. THE VIOLETS OF MONT MARTRE, 
WORKING AND WAITING. 5s. | CHILDREN AT HOME, 5s. 5s. 
MARGARET'S SECRET. 5s, THE RECTORY AND THE | DAME WINTON. 3s. 6d. 





CHARITY HELSTON. 5s. MANOR. 5s. ALMOST PERSUADED. ls. 
MICHELINE, 5s, HOME - soca 5s. 
the same Author. 
SUNDAY ECHOES IN WEEK-DAY HOURS. A Series of Illustrative Tales. 
8 vols. 5s. each. 
Shortly, price 5s. 

A CRIPPLED ROBIN. A Story by M. E. Wincuestsr, Author of ‘A Nest of Sparrows.’ 

By the same Author. 


A CITY VIOLET, 5s. H CHIRPS WITH THE CHICKS. 2s. 6d. 
A NEST OF SPARROWS. 5s. A CABIN ON THE BEACH. 5s. 
UNDER THE SHIELD. ds. A WAYSIDE SNOWDROP. 3s. 6d. 


Shortly, price 5s, 
CHAPTERS ON FLOWERS. By Cuaruorre Etmasetru. A New Edition, with 
16 Coloured Illustrations. 
Just published. Tenth Thousand. 
‘The most wonderful shilling’s-worth that modern literature has to offer. —-Darmy NEws. 
A CANTERBURY PILGRIMAGE, Ridden, Written, and Illustrated by Joszpu and 
ELIZABETH ROBBINS PENNELL. 
* The letterpress is bright and pleasant. The illustrations are very good indeed.’—St. JamEs’s GAZETTE. 
* Not only the most attractive shilling book that has appeared for many a day, but also the cheapest.’ 


CAMBRIDGE CHRONICLE. 
TALES BY MRS, MARSHALL, 
UNDER THE MENDIPS. Price 5s. [Shortly. 


THE MISTRESS OF TAYNE COURT. With Illustrations. Price 5s. cloth. 
‘ The pure tone of the book, and its moral teaching, especially recommend it to youthful amend ee 
MorNING Post 
IN THE EAST COUNTRY WITH SIR THOMAS BROWNE, Physician and 
Philosopher of the City of Norwich. With Illustrations, Price 5s, 
‘A very charming tale. —GUARDIAN. 
By the same Author. 


IN COLSTON’S DAYS. 5s. HELEN’S DIARY. 5s. NOW-A-DAYS. 5s. 

CONSTANTIA CAREW. 5s. CHRISTABEL KINGSCOTE, 5s. | Mrs. MAINWARING’S JOURNAL. 5s. 
THE ROCHEMONTS. 5s. THE OLD GATEWAY. 5s. BROTHERS AND SISTERS, 5s. 
LADY ALICE. 5s. BENVENUTA. 5s. EDWARD’S WIFE. 5s. 

LIFE’S AFTERMATH. 5s. DOROTHY’S DAUGHTERS. 5s. | VIOLET DOUGLAS. 5s, 


A LILY AMONG THORNS. 5s. | JOB SINGLETON’S HEIR. 5s, MILLICENT LEGH. 5s. 
HEIGHTS AND VALLEYS. 5s, | JOHANNA’S INHERITANCE. 5s.| MRS.WILLOUGHBY’S OCTAVE. 5s. 
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Just published, price 8s. in handsome cloth, gilt edges. 


NORWEGIAN PICTURES. 


Drawn with Pen and Pencil. 
Lovett, M.A. 


With a glance at Sweden and the Gotha Canal. 
With a Map and One Hundred and Twenty-seven Illustrations, engraved 


By Ricuarp 


by E. Whymper, R. Taylor, Pearson, and others. 
The New Volume of the PEN AND PENcIL Seriks, giving Descriptions of the finest Scenery in Norway and 
Sweden from the North Cape to the Gotha Canal, illustrated by a large and varied series of fine Engravings, 


THE KING’S WINDOWS; or, Glimpses of the Wonderful Works of God. 
Rev. E. Paxton Hoop, Author of ‘ Vignettes of the Great Revival,’ &c. 


four Illustrations. 
bevelled boards, gilt edges. 


By 
With Forty- 


Uniform with ‘The Harvest of a Quiet Eye.’ Imp. 16mo. 6s. cloth, 





NEW LIVES OF OUR LORD. 


The Life of Lives; or, The Story of 
Jesus of Nazareth in its Earliest Form. By 
Rev. W. S. Lewis, M.A., Author of ‘The 
Great Problem; or, Christianity as it Is,’ 
&c. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth boards. 


The Life of Jesus Christ, the 
Saviour. By Mrs. 8. Watson. With Maps 
and many fine Engravings. Crown 8vo, ds. 

| cloth, bevelled boards. 
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The Dwellers on the Nile. Chapters 
on the Life, Literature, History, and Cus- 
toms of Ancient Egypt. By E. A. Waxuis 
Bupexz, M.A., Assistant in Department of 
Oriental Antiquities, British Museum. Crown 
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3s. cloth, 
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| Assyria : Its Princes, Priests, and People. 
By A. H. Saycr, LL.D., M.A, 3s. cloth. 


| Egypt and Syria. Their Physical Fea- 
| tures in Relation to Bible History. By 
| Sir J. W. Dawson, F.G.S., F. RS. Wath 


Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. cloth boards. 


NEW MISSIONARY BOOKS. 


Jottings from the Pacific. By the 


Rev. W. Wyatt Girt, B.A., Author of ‘ Life | 


in the Southern Isles,’ and joint author of 
‘Work and Adventure in New 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo. ds. cloth boards. 


Guinea.’ | 


| Hinduism, Past and Present. By 
J. Murray Mitcuett, M.A., LL.D. With 
an account of Recent Hindoo Reformers, 
and a brief comparison between Hinduism 
| and Christianity. Crown 8vo. cloth bds, 4s. 





NEW BIOGRAPHY. 


Life and Times of Chrysostom. | 


By Rev. R. Wueter Busn, M.A., F.R.GS., 
Author of ‘S. Augustine: His Life and 
Times.’ Crown 8vo. 5s. cloth boards. 

John Wycliffe and his English Precur- 
sors. By Professor Lecuier, D.D., of the 
University of Leipsic. Translated from 
the German by Peter Lorimer, D.D. New 
Edition, very carefully Revised. By S. G. 
Green, D.D. 8s. cloth boards. 


Short Biographies for the People. 
Vol. II. Containing Nos. 13 to 24 of the 
New Brocrapuican Serres, by Eminent 
Writers., Containing Biographies and Por- 
traits of Lord Lawrence, James CrerK 

- Maxwett, Pavt Razavt, Avaustine, Eras- 
mus, Latimer, Cowrer, Tynpate, Baxter, 
Buaennacen, Sir Davin Brewsrer, and 
Wirtram Carey. 1s. 6d. cloth boards, 





~NEW ANNUALS. 


The Girl’s Own Annual. The Sixth 
Volume of the ‘Girl’s Own Paper.’ Containing 832 
pages of interesting and useful reading. Stories by 
Popular Writers; Music by Eminent Composers ; 


Practical Papers for Young Housekeepers ; Medical 


Papers by a well-known Practitioner ; Needlework, 
Plain and Fancy; Helpful Papers for Christian 
Girls; Papers on reasonable and seasonable Dress, 
&c., &c. Profusely Illustrated. Price 8s. in hand- 
some cloth; 9s. 6d. with gilt ecges. 


The Boy’s Own Annual, The Seventh 
Volume of the ‘Boy’s Own Paper.’ Containing 832 
pages of Tales of Schoolboy Life, and of Adventure 
on Land and Sea; Outdoor and Indoor Games for 
every Season; Perilous Adventures at Home and 
Abroad ; Amusements for Summer and Winter ; and 
Instructive Papers written so as to be read by boys 
and youths. With many Coloured and Wood En- 
—- Price 8s. handsome cloth; 9s. 6d. gilt 
edges. 
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Bey yond the Gates. By Exizasers Stuart Puers, Author of ‘The Gates 
Ajar.’ New and cheaper edition, illustrated cover, 1s. ; cloth limp, 1s. 6d. 


Babylon: a Novel. By Grant ALLEN, Author of ‘ Philistia,’ ‘ Strange Stories,’ 
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Prince Otto: a Romance. By R. Louis Stevenson, Author of ‘ New Arabian 
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Love—or a Name. By durian Hawrtuorne, Author of ‘ Garth,’ ‘ Fortune’s 
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Beauty and the Beast. By Saran Tytier, Author of ‘Saint Mungo’s 
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Rogues and Vagabonds: a Novel. By Grorce R. Sims. Post 8vo. 
illustrated boards, 2s. ; cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 
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English Merchants: Memoirs in Illustration of the Progress of British 
Commerce. By H. R. Fox Bourne. With numerous Illustrations, New and Cheaper 
Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. (Shortly. 


England under Gladstone, 1880-1885. By Jusrix H. McCarrny, 
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NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


THE JOURNALS OF 
MAJOR-GENERAL C. G. GORDON, C.B., 
AT KARTOUM. 


PRINTED FROM THE ORIGINAL MS. 
Introduction and Notes by A. EGMONT HAKE. 


New and Cheaper Edition, with Portrait, Maps, and Thirty Illustrations after Sketches Ly 
GENERAL GORDON. 
PRESS NOTICES OF THE FIRST EDITION. 
‘ Will be read by the whole of the English-speaking races of the world,’—Ties, 
‘Will occupy a permanent place in our literature.’—Stanparp. 


‘A striking monument of the illustrious writer’s inexhaustible energy and devotion.’ 
Dairy News, 





‘ Absolutely unique.’—Mornine Post. 

‘ An original and deeply interesting volume.’—Dairy TeLeGcrapH. 

‘Characteristic and replete with matter of the most painful interest.’ 

Patt May Gazetre, 

‘No one can close the book without a feeling of pride that our age and nation should have 
produced a man of this mould.’—Sr. Jamgs’s Gazerre. 

‘It is impossible te be too grateful for the publication of this precious journal. No suc’ 
history of an heroic defence exists in our language. —ATHENEUM. 

‘For the first time we are now able to fully appreciate Gordon’s real greatness of 
character.’— OBSERVER. 





Crown 8vo. elcth, 6s. 


COLONEL ENDERBY’S WIFE: a Novel. 


By LUCAS MALET. 


New and Cheaper Edition, in one volume, with Frontispiece by Gorpon Browne. 
PRESS NOTICES OF THE FIRST EDITION. 


‘ Admirably well told, and the interest thoroughly sustained throughout.’ 
Saturpay Revirw. 
‘We cannot doubt that this story will live amongst the great English fictions of this 
century.’ — SPECTATOR. 
‘A story which combines imagination, observation, and finish in a high degree.’ 
ATHENUM. 
‘A very remarkable and original novel.’—Acanrmy. 
‘Well written, powerful, fluent, original. .... The sparkling talk and moving situations 
with which the novel abounds will not be regretted by any reasonable being.’ 
Sr. James’s Gazetre. 
‘We can give no adequate impression of the subtle aroma of the book—its delicate wit, 
its sweet, sad humour, its kindly cynicism. . . . There are passages in this book of exquisite 
beauty and tenderness.’—Sranparp. 
‘The interest never flags, and its dénowement is extremely dramatic.’—Mornine Post, 
‘It is a long while since we have come across a new novel which combines so many new 
qualities in as high a degree as “Colonel Enderby'’s Wife.” .... The story is seriously 
interesting, and is well told’—Gvuarpian, 
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EDITED BY : 


HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF BEAUFORT, K.G. 
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ALFRED E. T. WATSON. 


DEDICATED TO H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. | 





HUNTING. 


By HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF BEAUFORT, K.G. 
AND 


MOWBRAY MORRIS. 


With Contributions from the Eart or Surrouk anp Berxsuire, Rey. E. W. L. 
Davies, Diaspy Couiins, and ALrrep E. T. Warson. 


With Coloured Frontispiece and 53 Illustrations by J. Sturaess, J. CHariTon, and 
Aanes M. Bipputpn, engraved on Wood by G. Pearson. 








Crown 8yo. 10s. 6d. (Now ready. 
CONTENTS. 
I. The History and Literature of Hunting. The Duties of a Kennel Huntsman. 
IL. Beasts of the Chase :— The Duties of an Earth-Stopper. 
The Stag. Compensation for Damages done by 
The Fox and his Habits. Horsemen and by Foxes. 
Harriers and the Hare. Artifizial Fox Earths, 
Beagles Hunted on Foot. VI. The Horse. 
III. The Stable. VII. The Rider. 
IV. The Kennel. VIII. The Shires. 
V. Hunt Servants :— IX. The Provinces. 
The Duties of a Huntsman in the Field. X. Hunting from London. 
The Duties of a Whipper-In. XI. The Otter and his Ways. , 
APPENDICES. 


A. List of Masters of Hounds, and Servants. C. Hunting Terms, 
B. Names of Hounds. D. Bibliography. 


FISHING | 
. 
By H. CHOLMONDELEY-PENNELL, 
LATE H.M. INSPECTOR OF SEA FISHERIES, 
With Contributions by the Marquis or Exerer, Henry R. Francis, M.A, 
Major Joun P. Tranerne, and G. CuristopHer Davies. 
Vol. I. Salmon, Trout, and Grayling. Crown 8vo. price 10s. 6d. (Nearly ready. 
Vol. II, Pike and other Coarse Fish. Crown 8vo. price 10s. 6d. (Nearly ready. 


Other Volumes in preparation. Prospectuses sent on application, 
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THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 332. Price 6s. 





CONTENTS : 
1. SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. | 6. THE SECOND PART OF THE GREVILLE 
2. THE LIFE AND WORKS OF LOUIS PASTEUR. | MEMOIRS. 
8. THE FAITH OF IRAN. | 7.DR. MARTINEAU’S TYPES OF ETHICAL 
4. FREDERICK II. AND LOUIS XV. | THEORY. 
5. THE REVISED VERSION OF THE OLD TES- | 8. PLAIN TRUTHS AND POPULAR FALLACIES, 


TAMENT. 


MOVEMENTS of RELIGIOUS THOUGHT in BRITAIN 
during the NINETEENTH CENTURY: 
Being the Fifth Series of St. Giles’ Lectures. By JOHN TULLOCH, D.D. LL.D. 
Senior Principal in the University of St. Andrews and one of Her Majesty's Chaplains 
in Ordinary in Scotland. 8vo. 10s. 6d. half-bound, Roxburgh. 


JOHN DE WITT, Grand Pensionary of Holland; or, 
Twenty Years of a Parliamentary Republic. 
By M. ANTONIN LEFEVRE PONTALIS. Translated from the French by 
S, E. and A. SrepuHEenson. 2 vols. 8vo. 36s. 


IRELAND UNDER the TUDORS, with a Succinct Account 
of the Earlier History. 
Compiled from the State Papers and other authentic sources. By RICHARD 
BAGWELL, M.A. Vols. I. and II. From the first invasion of the Northmen to the 
year 1578. With Maps and Index. 2 vols. 8vo. 32s. 
Vol. III., completing the work, is in preparation. 
The FALL of CONSTANTINOPLE: Being the Story of 
the Fourth Crusade. 
By EDWIN PEARS, LL.B. Barrister-at-Law, late President of the European Bar at 
Constantinople, and Knight of the Greek Order of the Saviour. 8vo. 16s. 


LIFE in the ENGLISH CHURCH (1660-1714). _ 
By J. H. OVERTON, M.A. Rector of Epworth, formerly Scholar of Lincoln College, 
Oxford ; joint Author of ‘The English Church in the Eighteenth Century,’ 8vo. 14s, 


A SHORT ENQUIRY into the FORMATION of POLI- 
TICAL OPINION, from the Reign of the Great 
Families to the Advent of Democracy. 

With Coloured Diagram, showing the Duration of Liberal and Conservative Govern- 
ments during the present century, and List of Administrations. By ARTHUR 
CRUMP. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


‘ The book is well adapted to be serviceable as an instrument for promoting the political education of the 
enlarged electoral body ; it is a valuable arsenal of Liberal facts and argaments.’—ScoTsMAN. 


ECONOMIC ASPECTS of RECENT LEGISLATION. 
Zz nig oe pa ae By WILLIAM WATT, Fellow of the Statistical 
ociety. Crown Svo. 4s. 6d, 


The POSTULATES of ENGLISH POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
By WALTER BAGEHOT, M.A., and Fellow of University College, London. 
Student’s Edition. With Preface by Atrrep Manrsuatt, Professor of Political Economy, 
Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


FAIRY PRINCE FOLLOW-MY-LEAD; or, The MAGIC 
BRACELET. 
By EMILY E. READER, Author of ‘Voices from Flowerland: a Birthday Book 
and Language of Flowers.’ Illustrated by Wi1t1am Reaper. Crown 8vo. 5s. gilt edges ; 
or 6s. vegetable vellum, gilt edges. 


The HIGH TIDE on the COAST of LINCOLNSHIRE, 
1571: a Poem. 
By JEAN INGELOW. With Notes and 40 Illustrations on Wood, Drawn and 
men under the supervision of Gzorcx T. ANDREW. Post 4to. 10s. 6d., cloth extra, 
gut edges. 
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*,* A Critical and Satirical Romance, by a new Writer, dealing with modern theology and philosophy, 
and social life and character. 


HORSE and MAN: their Mutual Dependence and Duties. 


By the Rev. J. G. WOOD, M.A. Author of ‘Homes without Hands,’ &e. With 
Illustrations, 8vo. 14s. [On October 31. 


PEASANT PROPERTIES, and other Selected Essays. 


By Lady VERNEY. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 16s. 


* Lady Verney here presents us, in a series of charming essays, with the result of her personal observations and 
inquiries during an autumn ramble in the Auvergne ‘and other districts of France; and, with that insight into 
domestic life and its surroundings which none possess in a higher degree than a clever and accomplished 
Englishwoman, she shows how widely the actual life of peasant proprietors differs from the ideal which exists 
in the imagination of Radical politicians and Irish poets.’ Tue TIMEs, 


SPECTRUM ANALYSIS, in its Application to Terres- 
trial Substances, and the Physical Constitution of 
the Heavenly Bodies. 

Familiarly explained by the late Dr. H. SCHELLEN. Second English Edition 
with Additions. Translated from the Third Enlarged and Revised German Edition by 
Jang and Carorine Lassert, Edited, with Notes, by Captain W. de W. Asyry, R.E. 


F.R.S, With 291 Woodcuts, 14 Plates (5 coloured), including ANcsTROm’s and Cornv’s 
Maps. 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


ON the SENSATIONS of TONE as a PHYSIOLOGICAL 
BASIS for the THEORY of MUSIC. 
By HERMANN L. F. HELMHOLTZ, M.D. Second English Edition, with numer- 
ous additional Notes and a new additional Appendix, bringing down information to 
1885, and specially adapted to the use of Musical Students. By Atexanper J. ELLs, 
B.A. F.R.S. F.S.A. &c. formerly Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge. With 68 
Figures engraved on Wood, and 42 Passages in Musical Notes. Royal 8vo. 28s. 


The WANDERINGS of ULYSSES: 


A Sequel to ‘The TROJAN WAR.’ By Prof. C. WITT, Head Master of the Alstadt. 
Gymnasium, K6nigsberg. Translated into English by FRANCES YOUNG- 
HUSBAND. Crown 8vo. 3s, 6d. 


The RUSSIAN REVOLT: its Causes, Condition, and 
Prospects. 
By EDMUND NOBLE. Fep. &vo. is. 


The MOTHER’S MANUAL of CHILDREN’S DISEASES. 
By CHARLES WES'I', M.D. Fellow and late Senior Censor of tie Royal College of 
Physicians of London; Founder of, and formerly Senior Physician of, the Hospital for 
Sick Children ; Foreign Correspondent of the National Academy of Medicine of Paris, 
&e, Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d, 


OUR DWELLINGS, HEALTHY and UNHEALTHY. 


Addressed to Girls attending the Leeds Board Schools. By CATHERINE M. 
BUCKTON, late Member of the Leeds School Board, Author of ‘ Health in the House’ 
&c. With 39 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


NEW NOVEL BY JAMES PAYN. 


The LUCK of the DARRELLS: 


A Novel. By JAMES PAYN, Author of ‘By Proxy,’ ‘Thicker than Water,’ &c. 
3 vols. crown 8yvo. 21s. 


By SHORE and SEDGE. 


By BRET HARTE. 16mo. 1s. sewed. Contents :—1. An Apostle of the Tules.— 
2. Sarah Walker.—3. A Ship of *49. 
* “Sarah Walker” is one of the most humorous and most artistic stories that Bret Harte has ever written.’ 
SATURDAY REVIEW, 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 
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Edited by ANDREW LANG, M.A. 
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DARWIN. By Grant ALLEv. [Now ready. 
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STEELE. SHAFTESBURY. 
By AUSTIN DOBSON. By H. D. TRAILL. 

SIR T. MORE. GARRICK. 

By J. COTTER MORISON., By W. H. POLLOCK. 
WELLINGTON. ADMIRAL BLAKE. 

By R. LOUIS STEVENSON. By DAVID HANNAY. 
LORD PETERBOROUGH. RALEIGH. 

By WALTER BESANT. By EDMUND GOSSE. 
CLAVERHOUSE. BEN JONSON. 

By MOWBRAY MORRIS, By A. J. SYMONDS. 
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By CANON CREIGHTON. By ANDREW LANG. 


CANNING. By FRANK H. HILL. 
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Confenfs. 
THE OAT-MAN. THE WITCHES OF HEADCORN. 
RIGMAROLE; or, The Search for a Soul. 
Aist of Sllustrations. 
Fern Fairy. Discomfiture of Billy Offen by the Pig. 
Cat Miawing. Return of Cheeseman’s Daughter. 
Owl and Cat. | Rigmarole and his Father. 
Child and Kitten. | Rigmarole Refuses to Enter the Cave, 
The Man-Cat Refuses the Mouse. Rigmarole at the Seashore. 
Farmer Cheeseman Starts on his Journey. | Robert, how’s your Soul?’ 
Farmer Cheeseman (sitting) and the Witch- | Rigmarole in Despair. 
Maiden. The Elf Listening to the Voice from the ) 
Farmer Cheeseman and the Witch-Maiden. Tree. 
Morris in the Stocks. Rigmarole Changed into a Hare. { 
Billy Offen on his Board, | Pigeon and Hawk, \ 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 
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J, THEOBALD & COMPANY'S ASTOUNDING INVENTION. 
MUSICAL AUTOPHONE, 


FOR SACRED, SECULAR, AND DANCE MUSIC. 


THE LATEST, GREATEST, and BEST INVENTION, nw 
being exhibited with astounding success at the 


INTERNATIONAL INVENTIONS EXHIBITION. 
UNPARALLELED TRIUMPHS. 


For some weeks we have been compelled to stop advertising these wonderful 

instruments because the few advertisements w2 issued six weeks ago brought us 

such an inundation of orders that it took eight men for an entire month to supply 

the demand. We have now the pleasure to again offer them at the same price. 
Many persons have heard and seen the instruments advertised as Organettes, 

Organinas, Musical Wonders, &c., which have had a very large sale; but many 

—s could not afford the prices asked for these—30s., 40s., 60s., and upwards. 

ow the 


MUSICAL AUTOPHONE 


is an instrument that is good, well-made, strong, really musical, and will be 
offered for a time according to our usual custom, at an extremely low price, so 
as to get them weli circulated about. 

This instrument has been patented, and can, there- | gross of these Autophones are really being sold ata 
fore, on'y be obtained of us. It is fitted with bellows | heavy loss, just the same as a man opening a new shop 
similar to a concertina. The music is caused by rolls | often marks his goods less than they cost him, in order 
of paper passing over notes inside, and it is simply to create a sensation and get himself known. 
necessary to open and close the instrument like a con- We have no intention whatever of continuing to 
certina—on!y without having to touch a single note— | sell these Autophones at our present prices, and there- 
in order to play the tune. Each instrument is fitted fore all persons desirous of having one should send 


with bellows body, air-valve, automatic springs, brass | at once. 

plates, brass and steel notes, brass caps, brass and steel We will send one Autophone complete, with three 
screws and polished framework, and leather straps, | tunes, as mentioned above, carriage free for 5s. 6d., or 
with three tunes, in case complete. | very superior make at 8s. 6d. and 10s. 6d, each. 


__ Everyone who sees the Autophone is delighted with | Reduction of 6d. each if two are ordered at a time. 
it. In fact, the public may take it for granted that Extra tunes can be had at 3s. per dozen. 

we should never go to the heavy expense of patenting All orders (except from abroad) must be sent within 
an articlé that was not good, as only an enormous 28 days in order to procure at these prices, and the 





sale Se of grosses pay for so doing. For pic- order form below must be sent with all orders. 
nic and yachting parties, excursioni-ts, the school, the eo aie aacae ad 
home, and every occasion and place, these instruments LONGMAN’S ORDER FORM. 


are adapted, and will speedily find their way. It has 
always been our rule when we bring out a new article 
to advertise it very Jargely at a very low price, in order 
to get it known and talked about, and then when it 
las made its name and reputation, to charge such a 
sum as will pay us. The fact is, that the first twenty 


Available for 28 days only. Entitles holder to 
Autophones at above prices. 
(Signed) J. THEOBALD & CO. 








Agents can make a fortune by selling these mstru- 
ments. Illustrated Catalogue post free one stamp. 


J. THEOBALD & CoO., 
Wholesale Musical Instrument Manufacturers, 
6 & 7 BATH PLACE, KENSINGTON HIGH STREET, KENSINGTON, LONDON, W. 


SCHWEITZER’S COCOATINA. 


Anti-Dyspeptic Cocoa, or Chocolate Powder, 
GUARANTEED PURE SOLUBLE COCOA OF THE FINEST QUALITY. 
The FacuuTy pronounce it ‘the most nutritious, perfectly digestible Beverage for BREAKFAST, LUNCHEON, or 
SuppPER, and invaluable for Invalids, and Young Children.’ 
Being without sugar, spice, or other admixture, it suits all palates, keeps for years in all climates, and is four times te 
strength of Cocoas d yet weakened with arrowroot, starch, &c., and in reality cheaper than such mixtures. 
Made instantaneously with boiling water, a Teaspoonful to a Breakfast Cup, costing less than one halfpenny. 


COCOATINA possesses remarkable a . roperties, and is specially adapted for 
r! rea fasts. 
in Air-tight Tins, at 1s. 6d., 3s., 5s. 6d., &c., by Chemists and Grocers. 


DRY-CUVEE SPECIALE-—srurT, 


3Gs. per Dozen. 
Selected HIGH-CLASS SAUMUR CHAMPAGNE, dry, delicate wine. Strongly recommended for Invalids 


aud others advised to use light, dry, sparkling wine. For the large class who like sparkling wine at meals, we 
respectfully draw attention to it. They will be surprised at its elegance and quality. 


JAMES SMITH & CO. 
LIVERPOOL, 9 Lord St.; MANCHESTER, 26 Market St.; BIRMINGHAM, 83 High St. 
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SPECIALITIES 


FOR ALL 





Sold by the principal Druggists at 
Home and Abroad. 


THE YEAR 




















R Removal of Hair, without the use of the Razor, from the At 3 
JACKSON’S gars a Neck, or Face, as well as Sunburn or Tan from the Skin. Inlan 7, ‘ost 
R U =] M A The activity of this Derr.arory is notable ; it works 1s 2 d 
: without noise ; it leaves a whole skin and a clean complexion. . . 
NEAT and Antiseptic fashion of perfuming a House ; one of 
JACKSON’S A those rare cases of Ancient Custom and Modern Science At 6d. 
being in accord. EE Inland Post 
l N C Ee N S a When smouldering, these Spills yield a fragrance which 
SPILLS. diffuses itself throughout a room, charging the atmosphere 7d. 
with sweet odours. 
JACKSON’S OR taking out Grease, Oil, Paint, &c., from all | At 64d., 1s., 
BENZINE Absorbent Fabrics, Dress or Drapery ; Furs, and Qs. 6d. 
Gloves, Slippers, Books, and Manuscripts it cleans P A. Penh 
RECT with equal success. It may be freely used to wash arcels 1 08t, 
. Gilt surfaces, to which water is destructive. 3d. extra. 












Fenn \ 
Prince Albert's 
\ Cachoux, / 



















Dainty morsels 
in the form of tiny silver 
Bullets, which dissolve in the 
mouth, and surrender to the Breath 
their hidden fragrance. 

The little casketa containing the 
Cachoux bear a fine medallion of the 
late Prince Consort. 

They are also furnished with the 
“ Albert Gate Latch” (Registered), 
being Thomas Jackson’s con- 
trivance for paying out the 
« Cachoux singly, 











JACKSON'S 
CHINESE 


DIAMOND 


For Mending every Article of Ornament or Furniture, China, 
Glass, Earthenware, and what not. 


T. J., in making this Cement, has constantly kept in view 
the production of an article fit for general household purposes, 
easy to use, and which would, with average care, repair 
damages so that the mended articles should be able to do duty 
alongside the sound ones, and bear the wear and tear of the 
set. He has aimed to make a Cement of stable composition, 
neither apt to decay nor to lose its good qualities, although 
carried to the Antipodes or kept untouched for years. 


AT 
6d. and 1s. 


Inland Post 
14 Pence. 





JACKSON'S 


FRENCH 
LIQUID GLUE. 





YN ORIGINAL TRANSPARENT OEMENT. 


Clear as Crystal. Ready for use. Free from unpleasant smell, 
Stalie’e ine for whatever Glue is fit for—from a doll’s nose to 
B e’s leg. 





6d. and 1s. 
Parcels Post 


3d. extra. 





1885. 
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FROM THE LABORATORY OF 
THOMAS JACKSON, 
Strangeways, MANCHESTER. 


/ Postage for 
ABROAD 


at Letter Rates, 
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“FOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE” 





~ WORLD-FAMED 


‘BLOOD MIXTURE 





Is warranted to cleanse the blood from all impurities, 
from whatever cause arising. For Scrofula, Scurvy, 
Sores of all kinds, Skin and Blood Diseases, its effects 
are marvellous. Thousands of testimonials from all 
parts. In bottles, 2s. 9d. each, and in cases of six times 
the quantity, 11s. each, ofall Chemists, Sent to any 
address for 33 or 132 stamps, by THE LINCOLN AND 
YmrLAND Counties’ Dave Company, Lincoln. 


BLAIR’S 
GOUT 
PILLS. 





THE 


FOR GOUT, 
RHEUMATISM, 
SCIATICA, and 

LUMBAGO. 


The excruciating pain 
is cuickly relieved and 
cured in a few days by 
this celebrated Medicine. 

These Pills require no 
restraint of diet during 
their use, and are certain 
to prevent the disease 
attacking any vital part. 
Sold by all Chemi-ts at 
ls. 13d. and 2s. 9d. per 
box. 





GREAT REMEDY. 
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HE esteem in which GORDON’S EXTRACT 
is held is ov ing to the fact that it cures Sour Stomach, 
Rising of Food, Dizzy Head, Taste in the Mouth, Palpita- 
tion, Sick Headache. Nausea, Stagnant Circulation, Coated 
Tongue, Pains in the Limbs, Agonies after Food or General 
Misery from Eating, Biliousness, Flatulence, Heartburn, 
and all the many symptoms of Liver Comp.aint, Dyspepsia, 
Kidney Diseases, Constipation, and their allied troubles. 
GORDON’S EXTRACT affords relief to the most diseased 
and wards off many an attack that were otherwise deadly, 
while aiding the pleasant digestion of food, so that neither 
excess, worry, over-work, poisoned air, languor and 
enervation from heat or lack of exercise or excess, can 
inflict horm upon those who, being wise, keep GORDON'S 
EXTRACT by them for occasional use. It costs only 
2s. per bottle, is less than a Penny per Dose, and may be 
had of any Chemist. Warehouse—11 LONG LANE, 
LONDON, E.C. Tested and unanimously approved by 
1,500 Clergymen, among whom are three Doctors of Divinity. 
two Doctors of Law, several hundreds of Masters and 
Bachelors of Art,and the most influential and popular 
Ministers of all denominations. Testimonials from 200 
Clergymen, post free on application. 





EACH 
POST 
FREE. 
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FULL MUSIC SIZE. 


LONDON MUSICAL AGENCY’S 
CHEAP WEUSIC. 








ON GOOD PAPER. STRICTLY CORRECT. 


—Sacred Song. P.F.—Pianoforte Piece. 
| Fairy Wedding Waltz ay s Song, pf (easy)| Peek a Boo 
Far Away, s | tle Golden Ring, s Pilot, s 
Farewell Nell | Tittle Sweetheart s Poor Orphan Boy, s 
Fire in the Grate, s | Lost Child, s | Rainbow Schottische 
Fuzee Boy Lancers Quadrilles Robin Adair, s Vicar of Bray s 
Gipsy’s Warning, s Love at Home, s Rats’ Quadrille Vv ital Bperk, 38 
Grandfather's Clock, s | Maid of Athens, s | Sweet Violets, s Wo 
Gloria from 12th Mass Maiden’s Prayer, pf Somebody Whispered | W olding Mord pf 
i Mistletoe Bough s Still I Love Thee s Weber's last V — 
Minstrel Boy, s Silver Threads, s | White Squall. 
Musical Box, Pf Sunshine, s and d Wait anes clouds roll 
Nobody's Dar ing, s Stephanie Gavotte, pf 
Only an Ivy Leat, s Sweet Kiss Polka, pf | 
| Oh, touch those Chords! Silvery Waves (easy) 
| Irish Schoolmaster, s Only a Pansy Blossom,s! Sir Roger de Coveriey 


TCE EACH. NO CHARGE FOR POSTAGE. Complete Catalogue, ld., with 4s. 


LONDON MUSICAL AGENCY, 132 CLERKENWELL ROAD, LONDON, E.C. 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS. 


G. J. WHYTE MELVILLE’S NOVELS. 


ls. each sewed; or 1s. 6d. cloth. 
THE QUEEN’S MARIES. | 


S—Song. 8.s. 
Ah, he kissed me, s 
Anchor's Weighed, s 
Blue Danube Waltz 
Bluebells of Scotland 
Belle Mahone, s 
Baby Mine, s 
Bird Waltz, pf 
Caledonian Quadrilles 
Caller Herrin’, s 
Cherry Ripe, s 
Chiming Bells, s 
Clouds are rolling by, s | 
Death of Cock Robin, s 
Death of Nelson, s. 
Empty Cradle, s 


ALL AT TWOPE® 


Tom Bowling, 8 
| They like it 
Thorn, 8 
| Vacant Chair, s 


yrie ” 

Hearts of Oak,s 

| Home Once More, s 
Highland Schottische 
Huntingtower, s 
Home, Sweet Home, s 


by 
w if tio ommenGavotte,pf 
And 2,000 others. 


fong free. See below. 





GIVEN AWAY. £1 ,000 WORTH OF NEW MUSIC. The LONDON ‘MUSIC AL AGENCY, 
132 Clerkenwell Road, will give a 4s. Song, full music size, to every reader who incloses stamp 
for Catalogue and this Advertisement. [Longman's Magazine, 





DIGBY GRAND. 
THE INTERPRETER. GENERAL BOUNCE. 


HOLMBY HOUSE. 
GOOD FOR NOTHING. 


THE GLADIATORS. | 
KATE COVENTRY. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO, 














THE ‘THORNCLIFFE.’ 











International Health Exhibition, 1884, 


These Ranges are the most perfect 
and economical inthe market. Being 
constructed on scientific principles 
hey possess every requisite for 
Roasting, Baking, Boiling, Stewing, 
All the flues are ascending, thus 
giving an uniform heat to the Hot 
Plate and round the Ovens, also fur- 
nishing a good supply of Hot Water. 
They can be used either as open or 
“@ close fire Ranges. The * Thorncliffe’ 
is fixed in nearly all partsofthe king- 
oy and giving great satisf ‘action. 


&e. 


: can and only consumes 2 lbs. of 
coal per hour when in full work. 


Illustrated Catalogues with Test 


NEWTON, 


THORNCLIFFE IRONWORKS, NEAR SHEFFIELD; 
19 GREAT GEORGE STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W.; 


THE _ROONOMIST. ‘ 


AWARDED SILVER MEDAL, 

















*Economist’ requires no brick- 









ials on application. 


CHAMBERS, & CO., Limited, 


and 47 SHEFFIELD Moor, SHEFFIELD. 





VALUABLE 
HOUSEHOLD MEDICINE, 
WHELPTON’S 


VEGETABLE 
PURIFYING PILLS 


the use of which, for peerty FIFTY YEARS, MANY 

'USANDS OF CURES have been effected, numbers ot 
ahicn eases had been pronounced INCURABLE. The 
numerous well. cuthentionted Fotimeniale in Seseters s 





Enabliched 1835, 


= EASES are sufficient to prove the reat value of this 
1F. DIRECT PURI- 
FIER OF THE 


Many persons on means them of great service, both in pre- 
venting and relieving SEA SICKNESS; and in warm climates 
they are very beneficial in all BILIOUS COMPLAINTS. 


In Boxes, price 7}d., Is. 1/d., and 2s. 9d., by G. WHELPTON 
& SON, 3 Crane Court, Fleet Street, London. and sent free to 
any part of the United Kingdom, on receipt of 8, 14, or 33 
stamps. Sold by all Chemists at home and abroad 


SOUTHALL’Se“” 
Sanitary Towels 
is and ete E'op Ladies 


From Ladies’ Underclothing Establishments Everywhere. 
Sample Packet of One dozen Towels,with descriptive Circular, 
containing oy from Medical Men, Professional 


Nurses, &c., by Parcels Post, for 1/3 or 2/3 Six Packets, 6 /6, 
and 12) 6; from the Patentees and Sole Manufacturers, 


SOUTHALL BROS. & BARCLAY, Birmingham. 
Wholesale fSHARP. PERRIN. & CO., 3\_ Old Change; 
Agents, (\STAPLEY §& SMITH, London Wall, Londvn. 


¢> For Protection against useless and injurious imitations, 
each Packet bears the Signature of the Patentees. 





HIMROD’S 


CURE FOR 


ASTHMA 


Has been thoroughly tested in many of the worst cases, 
and was pronounced by the late Earl of Beaconsfield, in 
whose case it was employed under the highest medical 


supervision, to have given him the ‘ only real reliet’ 


he had during his last illness. Of all Chemists. 4s. per 
box, or direct for 4s, 3d. from the undersigned, 


F. NEWBERY & SONS, 
British Depét: 1 KING EDWARD STREET, 
NEWGATE STREET, LONDON, E.C, 

(125 years in St. Paul’s Churchyard.) 


HAY-FEVER AND COLDS 
Cured by Dr. DUNBAR’S 


ALKARAM 


SMELLING BOTTLE, 


TWO SHILLINGS AND NINEPENCE BAGH, 
Which, if inhaled on the first symptoms, will at once 
remove them, and even when a cold has age gears 
and become severe, it will give immediate relief, and 
generally cure in one day. 

To open the bottle dip the stopper into very hot 
water and rub off the isinglass. 
Address Dr. DUNBAR, care of F. NEWBERY & SONS, 
1 Kine Raward Street. Newgate Street. London. B.C 





J.J. BELL & SONS’ 


SECRETE OIL 


FOR THE HAIR 
(Established upwards of 40 years.) 
Effectually promotes the growth and 
*) beauty of the hair, and by exerting 
|) @ vigorous action in the capillary 
vessels prevents its falling or be- 
) coming grey. It is nota dye, and 
contains nothing but what is bene- 
ficial to the preservation of the hair, 
Of Chemists and Perfumers, 
per bottle, 1/, 2/, or 5/. 

) Post-free, carefully packed, for 1/8, 
1 4 2/3, or 5/3, from the Sole Proprietors, 

F. NEWBERY & SONS, 

i 1 King Edward St., Newgate 'st., 
; LONDON, B.C. 
Established a.p. 1746. 








Jenny Linp, — ‘I 
have much pleasure in 
confirming, as far as my 
experience extends, the 
testimony already so 
general in favour of the 
Lozenges prepared 
you.’ 


DOUGHTY'S VOICE LOZENGES 


Are sold by all Chemists, 6d., 1s., 2s. 6d., 5s., 11s.3 or 
Post Free, 7d., 1s, 2d., 28, 9d, 5s. 4d., and 11s. 6d, 


F. NEWBERY & SONS, 1 King Edward Street, 





Newgate Street, London. Established a.p. 1746, 
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DR. DE SANCTIS’S 


RHEUMATIC AND GOUT PILLS. 


PREPARED FROM THE RECIPE OF THE LATE BARTHOLOMEW DE SANCTIS, M.D. 
Licentiate of the Royal College of Physicians, London. 





The unfailing efficacy of Dr. Dz Sancris’s Pills for the cure of Gout and Rheumatism having 
been tried in a very extensive practice, with uniform success, fully warrants their being offered 
for general use, as a specific, and the only one, for the cure of Gout, Rheumatism, Rheumatic 
Gout, Lumbago, and also all pains in the Limbs and Muscles; the excruciating pain in these 
complaints i is greatly relieved within a few hours after administration. 

Dr. DE SANCTIS’S PILLS are sold in Boxes at 1s. 1}d. and 2s. 9d. each, by EDWARD CLEAVER, late 


Hannay & Co., 39 GREAT PORTLAND STREET (removed from 63 Oxford Street), LONDON, and forwarded free of 
carriage to any part of the Kingdom on receipt of a Post Office Order for 1s. 2d. or 2s. 10d. 


THE ‘FACILE’ SAFETY BICYCLE 


(BEALE & STRAW’S PATENT). [Rk 


HE ‘FACILE’ has been amply proved by the / 
many wonderful performances accomplished on || 
| 











it, to be absolutely the best machine for all classes 
of riders, combining in the highest degree the \ 
essentials of Safety, Speed, and Comfort, together 





with many incidental advantages, All are invited » 
to try the machine by hiring one on terms stated 
_ in descriptive pamphlet, which will be sent post-free Sw 
= on application. ~1L——= 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS, TRADE MARK. 


ELLIS & Co., Limited, 47 FARRINGDON ROAD, LONDON, E.c. 


N.B.—The longest distance ever covered on the road in one day on any Lenidieins viz., 266} Miles in 
24 Hours was ridden ona‘ FACILE.’ During 1884 ten ‘one-day’ road rides of over 200 miles were made on 
this wonderful machine, the average of these being about 220 miles in one day. 


‘SULPHOLINE LOTION.’ 


An external CURE for SKIN PISEASES, There is scarcely any eruption but will a its to ‘ Sulpholine ’ in a few = 

and commence to fade away. Ordinary p mples, redness, sh magic; whilst old ski: 

oer however deeply rooted, ‘ Sulpholine * successfully attacks. It iL the aod ich cause these ansightly 
table affections, and produces a clear, healthy skin. ‘Sulpholine’ Lotion is sold by Chemists. Bottles, %s. 9d. 


= PEPPER'S QUININE AND IRON TONIC 


Ensures great Bodily Nerve, Mental and Digestive Strength. It promotes Appetite, dispels Languor and Dep: 
Bottles, 16 doses, 2s. 6d. ; next size, double quantity, 4s.6d. Soldeverywhere. Insist on having Pepe te - Toner 


PEPPER'S TARAXACUM & PODOPHYLLIN. 


This fiuia, ee a from magticinal roots, is used instead of blue pill and calomel for the ome of dyspepsia, biliousnees 
of the liver, pain between the ty gr t sets the liver 
in motion, very slightly acts on the bowels, giving a sense of health and comfort my Bottles, fe Od. Sold by all Chemists. 


LOCKYER’S SULPHUR HAIR RESTORER 


Is the safest and best. In a few days it gradually deepens grey or white hair to a perfect! Recommended for 
destroying scurf and encouraging growth of new hair. Lockye’ s surpasses the effect of ~ &— a ty ls. mal Sold everywhere. 


The ‘EXCELSIOR’ PATENT SPRING MATTRESS. 


PATRONISED BY ROYALTY, THE NOBILITY, AND THE MEDICAL PROFESSION, 
AWARDS. 


THIRTEEN 
CERTIFICATES 
OF MERIT, 


MATTRESS on polished pitch-pine frame. Made any size to fit Wood, Brass, or Iron Bedsteads, 
The ‘Excelsior’ Invalid Chair. |. The ‘ Excelsior’ Invalid Couch. ‘ The ‘ Excelsior’ Bed-Rest, 
The ‘ Excelsior’ Invalid Bed. | The ‘Excelsior’ Hospital Beds. 


Illustrated Descriptive Circulars & Price Lists from CHORLTON & DUGDALE, Manchester. 
21 
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Geer SEA STURTLE Sour ster oS er, 
— MEAT LOZENGES %+ e_ © SS ka 


PERFECTION |! PURITY ! 


| MARKING INK | cal oDERMA 


I] 
W:THOU T HEAT. Has suverseded everything 
No Trouble. yot introduced torWhiten- 
_— ing, Softening, Healing 


WALTON’S and Beautitying the 


‘ » | Goeneagicts g,cnd 
FLORA NIGRA Skin fromthe | ill, 

Claims to be the only successful | effects of sud- 

preperation Pomaning the above | den 

























SIMPLICITY! 


ELECTRO- PLATING AND 
GILDING AT HOMB. 


WALTON’S 
onin..| ARGENTINE 


Chapped| Will xe-silver all kinds of Plated 
Hands, Cracked | Goods on Copper, Brass, Nickel 
L = moog h- yaver, e-, a 
Redness, Blotches, oy 4 Price ‘te. éd 3 mar! ne. 
eczema, Erysipelas, | Post free for 21 Stamps. “kine 





advantages Writing, Etching, of the wea- Scurvy, and other un- 
or Drawing on Linen, Calico, &c. | ther. Itis sightly * disfigurements} WALTON’S AURINE, 
Tt can be used with any clean | invalu- (natural erecddeniah en the | A Solution of Gold for Re-gildi 


stamp or steel pen, and cannot ee able 
gemeves without destroying th 


ic. 
*,* Invaluable to Hotels and 


Se neck, arms, and hands. | cheap Jewellery. Silver, &c., equ 








cooling and refreshing | to sulid Gold. When ladies wish 
ques will be found a great | to change Silver Trinkets into Gold, 
luxury after the promenade or drive. | this will be found most convenient. 
ia price 1s., 2s. 6d., to Lo Price 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., 7s. 6d., &¢. Price 2s. 6d. and 5s. 6d. 


Post 
free for 13 stamps. Post free 33 stampa. for 33 Stamps. Sold by Silversmiths 
Chemists and Stationers, $c. Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers. Chemists, —_ Tron cmaagare. 


Proprietor, T. WALTON, Haverstock Hill, London, and 3 Upper Hill 8t., Richmond. 





























THE ORICINAL HARTMANN’S 
USE & ONLY GENUINE 


7 AN ELECANT 
TOILET 


SOAP 


COAL TAR 


§ HYGIENIC WOOD WOOL 


DIAPERS. 


2 Per 
Dozen. 


Being thus by far cheaper 
than the usual 
expenditure for washing. 
INDISPENSABLE TO 
LADIES TRAVELLING. 
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‘ste SOAP 
“Ze ee 
sasiiiamealie BY THE ENTIRE MEDICAL PROFESSION 
FOR THECURE OF SKIN DISEASES. 
PROTECTS FROM MEASLES, SMALL POX& SCARLET FEVER, 
W.V. WRICHT & C° SOUTHWARK, LONDON. 
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Of all Ladies’ Oufitters. 
Ww hoteenie Agents, Sma:t, Black & Co. 
2 London W all, E.C. 
n 12'6. from Sx ple Consignees, 
GE & 


PRONOUNCED by the most Eminent 











ESSIN 
1 Hatton Garde n.London,E.C. W holesale Depét only. 














FOR PUDDINGS, BLANC-MANGE, CUSTARDS, 


CHILDREN’S & INVALIDS’ DIET, 
AND ALL THE USES OF ARROWROOT, 


| BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


| HAS A WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION, 


AND I8 








DISTINGUISHED FOR UNIFORMLY SUPERIOR QUALITY. 
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LONGMAN'S MAGAZINE. 


NOVEMBER 1885. 
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White Heather ; 


A NOVEL. 


By Wrtu1amM BLaAck. 


CHAPTER XLI. 


IN OTHER CLIMES. 


EVER was there a gayer party than this that was walking 
from the hotel towards the shores of Lake George, on a 
brilliant and blue-skied October morning. Perhaps the most 
demure—or the most professedly demure—was Miss Carry Hodson 
herself, who affected to walk apart a little ; and swung carelessly 
the fur cape she carried in her hand; and refused all kinds of 
attentions from a tall, lank, long-haired young man who humbly 
followed her; and pretended that she was wholly engrossed with 
the air of 
‘I’m in love, sweet Mistress Prue, 
Sooth I can’t conceal it ; 
My poor heart is broke in two— 
You alone can heal it.’ 


As for the others of this light-hearted and laughing group of 
young folk, they were these: Miss Kerfoot, a fresh-coloured, 
plump, pleasant-looking girl, wearing much elaborate head-gear 
rather out of proportion to her stature; her married sister, 
Mrs. Lalor, a grass-widow who was kind enough to play chaperon 
to the young people, but whose effective black eyes had a little 
trick of roving on their own account—perhaps merely in quest of 
a joke ; Dr. Thomas P. Tilley, an adolescent practitioner, who might 
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have inspired a little more confidence in his patients had he 
condescended to powder his profuse chestnut-brown hair; and, 
finally, the long and lank gentleman who waited so humbly on Miss 
Hodson, and who was Mr. J. C. Huysen, of the Chicago Citizen. 
Miss Carry had at length—and after abundant meek intercession, 
and explanations, and expressions of remorse—-pardoned the 
repentant editor for his treatment of Ronald. It was none of his 
doing, he vowed and declared. It was some young jackass whom 
the proprietors of the paper had introduced to him. The article 
had slipped in without his having seen it first. If only her Scotch 
friend would write something more, he would undertake that the 
Chicago Citizen would treat it with the greatest respect. And 
so forth. Miss Carry was for a long time obdurate ; and affected 
to think that it was poetical jealousy on his part (for the lank- 
haired editor had himself in former days written and published 
sentimental verse—a fact which was not forgotten by one or two 
of the wicked young men on the staff of the V. Y. Sun, when 
Mr. Huysen adventured into the stormy arena of politics), but in 
the end she restored him to favour, and found him more submis- 
sive than ever. And in truth there was substantial reason for 
his submission. The Chicago Citizen paid well enough, no 
doubt ; but the editor of that journal had large views ; and Miss 
Hodson’s husband—f all stories were true—would find himself in 
a very enviable position indeed. 
‘Mayn’t I carry your cape for you, Miss Hodson?’ the tall 
editor said, in the most pleading way in the world. 
‘No, I thank you,’ she answered, civilly enough; but she did 
not turn her head; and she made believe that her mind was 
wholly set on 
‘I’m in love, sweet Mistress Prue, 

Sooth I can’t conceal it.’ 


This timid prayer and its repulse had not escaped the sharp 
observation of Miss Kerfoot. 

‘Oh,’ said she, ‘ there’s no doing anything with Carry, ever 
since we came to Fort George. Nothing’s good enough for her ; 
the hills are not high enough ; and the place is not wild enough ; 
and there’s no catching of salmon in drenching rain—so there’s 
no amusement for her. Amusement? I know where the trouble 
is; I know what amusement she wants; I know what makes her 
grumble at the big hotels, and the decent clothes that people 
prefer to wear, and the rattlesnakes, and all the rest. Of course 
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this lake can’t be like the Scotch lake; there isn’t a handsome 
young gamekeeper here for her to flirt with. Flirtation, was it ? 
Well, I suppose it was, and no more. I don’t understand the 
manners and customs of savage nations. Look at her now. 
Look at that thing on her head. I’ve heard of girls wearing true- 
love knots, and rings, and things of that kind, to remind them of 
their sweethearts ; but I never heard of their going about wear- 
ing a yellow Tam-o’-Shanter.’ 

Miss Carry smiled a superior smile; she would pay no heed 
to these ribald remarks; apparently she was wholly engrossed 
with 

‘I’m in love, sweet Mistress Prue.’ 


‘It isn’t fair of you to tell tales out of school, Em,’ the young 
matron said. 

‘But I wasn’t there. If I had been, there would have been 
a little better behaviour. Why, I never! Do you know how 
they teach girls to use a salmon-rod in that country ?’ 

The question was addressed to Mr. Huysen ; but Miss Kerfoot’s 
eyes were fixed on Miss Carry. 

‘No, I don’t,’ he answered. 

‘Oh, you don’t know,’ she said. ‘You don’t know. Really. 
Well, I'll tell you. The gamekeeper—and the handsomer the 
better—stands overlooking the girl’s shoulder; and she holds 
the rod; and he grips her hand and the rod at the same time.’ 

‘But 1 know how,’ the young doctor interposed. ‘See here— 
give me your hand—I’ll show you in a minute.’ 

‘Oh no, you shan’t,’ said she, instantly disengaging herself; 
‘this is a respectable country. We don’t do such things in New 
York State. Of course, over there it’s different. Oh yes; if I 
were there myself—and—and if the gamekeeper was handsome 
enough—and if he asked me to have a lesson in salmon-fishing— 
don’t you think I would go? Why, I should smile!’ 

But here Miss Carry burst out laughing; for her friend had 
been caught. These two girls were in the habit of talking the 
direst slang between themselves (and occasionally Miss Carry 
practised a little of it on her papa), but this wickedness 
they did in secret: outsiders were not supposed to know 
anything of that. And now Dr. Tilley did not seem very 
much pleased at hearing Miss Kerfoot say ‘I should smile’; 
and Miss Kerfoot looked self-conscious, and amused, and a little 
embarrassed ; and Carry kept on laughing. However it all 
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blew over; for now they were down at the landing-stage ; and 
presently the doctor was handing them into the spick and span 
new cat-boat that he had just had sent through from New York 
that autumn. 

Indeed it was a right joyous party that now went sailing out 
on the clear lapping waters ; for there was a brisk breeze blowing ; 
and two pairs of sweethearts in one small boat’s cargo make a fair 
proportion ; and Lake George, in October, before the leaves are 
beginning to fall, is just about as beautiful a place as any one can 
want. The far low hills were all red and brown and yellow with 
maple and scrub oak, except where the pines and the hemlocks 
interposed a dark blue-green ; and nearer at hand, on the silvery 
surface of the lake, were innumerable small wooded islands, with 
a line of white foam along the windward shores; and overhead 
a perfectly cloudless sky of intense and brilliant blue. And if 
these were not. enough for the gay voyagers, then there were 
other things—laughter, sarcasm, subtle compliments, daring or 
stolen glances ; until at last the full tide of joy burst into song. 
Who can tell which of them it was that started 


‘ J’se gwine back to Dixie, no more I’se gwine to wander, 
My heart’s turned back to Dixie, I can’t stay here no longer’ ? 


No matter; nor was it of much consequence whether the words of 
the song were of a highly intellectual cast, nor whether the music 
was of the most distinguished character, so long as there was a 
chorus admirably adapted for soprano, alto, tenor, and bass. It 
was very speedily clear that this was not the first time these four 
had practised this chorus (Mrs. Lalor was allowed to come in just 
where she pleased), nor was there any great sadness in their inter- 
pretation of the words— 
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It is impossible to say how often they repeated the chorus; until 
Mrs. Lalor asked the girls why they were so fond of singing about 
orange blossoms, and then, presently, they turned to something else. 

All this time they were beating up against a stiff but steady 
head-wind ; the doctor at the tiller ; the lank editor standing by the 
mast at the bow ; the girls and their chaperon snugly ensconced in 
the capacious cock-pit, but still having to dodge the enormously 
long boom when the boat was put about. The women-folk, of 
course, paid no attention to the sailing; they never do; they 
were quite happy in leaving the whole responsibility on the owner 
of the craft, and were entirely wrapped up in their own petty 
affairs, Nay, so recklessly inconsiderate were they that they 
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began to be angry because Dr. Tilley would not get out his banjo 
—which was in the tiny cabin, or rather locker, at the bow. They 
wanted to sing ‘ Dancing in the Barn,’ they said. What was the 
use of that without a banjo to play the dance-music ? 

‘Very well,’ said the complaisant doctor, ‘ we’ll run into some 
quiet creek in one of the islands; and then I'll see what I can do 
for you.’ 

No, no, they said ; they wanted to sing sailing; they did not 
wish to go ashore, or near the shore. Well, the amiable doctor 
scarce knew how to please them, for he could not steer the boat and 
play the banjo at the same time; and he was not sure about 
entrusting the safety of so precious a cargo to the uncertain sea- 
manship of the editor. However, they were now a long way from 
Fort George ; they might as well take arun back in that direction ; 
and so—the boat having been let away from the wind and put on 
a fair course for the distant landing-stage—Mr. Huysen was called 
down from the bow and directed as to how he should steer; and 
then the doctor went forward and got out the banjo. 

Now this ‘ Dancing in the Barn’ (the words are idiotic enough) 
has a very catching air; and no sooner had the doctor—who was 
standing up on the bit of a deck forward, where Jack Huysen had 
been—begun the tinkling prelude than the girls showed little 
movements of hands and feet as if they were performing an 
imaginary ‘ cake-walk.’ 

‘Oh, we'll meet at the ball in the evening, 
Kase I love to pass the time away’ 


—they were all singing at it now; they did not wait for any 
chorus; and Miss Carry had caught Miss Em’s hand, and was 
holding it on high, and keeping time to the music, as if she were 
in reality leading her down the barn. 
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Then came in the rippling dance—played as a solo on the banjo; 
and so catching was it that the two girls stood up, and made 
believe to dance a little. You see, the boat was running free 
before the wind, and there was scarcely any appreciable motion, 
though she was going at a good speed, for her mainsail was 
enormously large, and the breeze was brisk. 

‘I say, Huysen,’ the doctor called out, while he was playing 
the dance, ‘look what you’re about. Never mind the singing. 
Keep her bow straight for the landing-stage.’ 

Then the next verse began— 


‘ Den we’s off to work in de morning, 
Singing as we go out to de field’ 


and they all went at it with a will. And then the chorus: and 
then the light rippling dance 
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and the two girls were on their feet again, making believe to 
posture a little, while the sharp clear notes of the banjo tinkled 
and tinkled, amid the steady swishing noise of the water along 
the side of the boat. But all of a sudden there was a startled 
ery of warning—the banjo was dropped on the deck, and the 
doctor sprang aft in a vain effort to check what he had seen was 
coming; the next moment the great boom came heavily swinging 
along, accelerating its pace as it went out to leeward, until there 
was a frightful crash that seemed to tear the whole craft to pieces. 
And then, in this wild lurch, what had happened? Tilley was 
the first to see. There was something in the water. He tore off 
his coat, and slipped over the boat’s side—heeding nothing of the 
piercing screams of those he had left, but shaking the wet from 
his eyes and nose and mouth, and looking all around him like a 
Newfoundland dog. Then he caught sight of a small floating 
object—some dozen yards away—and he made for that: it was 
the yellow Tam-o’-Shanter, he could see; then he heard a half- 
stifled cry just behind him, and turning round was just able to 
catch hold of Carry Hodson before she sank a second time. How- 
ever, she was quite passive—perhaps she had been stunned by a 
blow from the boom ; and he was an excellent swimmer; and he 
could easily keep her afloat—if only Jack Huysen knew enough 
about sailing to get the boat back speedily. It was in vain to 
think of swimming with her to the shore; the land was too far 
off; and the weight of her wet clothes was increasing. He 
looked after the boat; it seemed a terrible distance away ; but as 
far as he could make out—through the water that was blinding 
his eyes—they had got her round into the wind again and were 
no doubt trying to make for him. 

Meanwhile, Jack Huysen had been so stunned by what had 
occurred, when his own carelessness or an awkward gust of wind 
had caused the great boom to gybe, that for some seconds he 
seemed quite paralysed, and of course all this time the little craft 
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was swinging along before the breeze. The shrieks of the women 
bewildered him, moreover. And then it occurred to him that he 
must get back—somehow, anyhow; and more by instinct than of 
knowledge he jammed down the helm, and rounded the boat into 
the wind, where the big sail began to flop about with the loose 
mainsheet dragging this way and that. And then he set about 
trying little experiments—and in a frantic nervousness all the 
same; he knew, or he discovered, that he must needs get in the 
mainsheet ; and eventually the boat began to make uncertain 
progress—uncertain, because he had been terrified, and was afraid 
to keep proper way on her, so that she staggered up into the wind 
incessantly. But this at all events kept them near the course 
they had come ; and from time to time she got ahead a bit; and 
the women had ceased their shrieking, and had subsided, the one 
into terrified silence, the other into frantic weeping and clasping 
of her hands. 

*Can’t you—can’t you look out? Why don’t you look out for 
them?’ he cried—though he scarce knew what he said, so anxious 
was he about the tiller and those puffs of wind that made the 
boat heel over whenever he allowed the sail to fill. 

And then there was a cry—from Mrs. Lalor. 

‘ Look—look—this way—you’re going away from them.’ 

He could only judge by the direction of her gaze; he put the 
boat about. She began to laugh, in a hysterical fashion. 

‘Oh yes, yes, we are getting nearer—we are getting nearer— 
he sees us—Em, Em, look!—poor Carry !—oh, quick, quick with 
the boat—quick, quick, quick!’ 

But the wringing of her hands was of little avail; and indeed 
when they did eventually draw cautiously close to the two people 
in the water, the business of getting them dragged on board 
proved a difficult and anxious matter, for the girl was quite 
unconscious, and lay in their hands like a corpse. The young 
doctor was very much exhausted too ; but at least he preserved his 
senses. He sat down for a minute to recover his breath. 

‘ Jack,’ he gasped, ‘ put my coat round her—wrap her warm— 
Mrs. Lalor, get off her boots and stockings—chafe her feet and 
hands—quick-——’ 

And then he rose and went to where she was lying and 
stooped over her. 


‘Yes, yes, her heart is beating—come away with that coat, 
man 


But it was his own coat that Jack Huysen had quickly taken 
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off; and when Carry Hodson was wrapped in it, and when the 
women were doing what they could to restore her circulation, he 
fetched the other coat for the young doctor, and made him put 
that on, though the latter declared he was all right now. And 
then the doctor took the tiller, slacked out the mainsheet, and 
once more they were running before the wind towards Fort George. 
Not a word had been said about the cause of the mishap, nor 
its possible consequences. 

These at first—and to Jack Huysen’s inexpressible joy— 
seemed to be trivial enough. Immediately she had recovered con- 
sciousness, she sate up, and began to say a few words—though 
with some difficulty ; and indeed, so brave was she, and so deter- 
mined to do something to relieve the obvious anxiety of these 

good friends of hers, that when at length they reached the landing- 
stage and got ashore she declared that she was quite recovered, 

that she could walk to the hotel as well as any of them, that she 
had never felt better in her born days. Nay, she made a joke of 
the whole matter, and of her heavy skirts, and of the possible 
contents of Jack Huysen’s coat-pockets; and when they did 
reach the hotel, and when she had changed her wet garments, she 
came down again looking perfectly well—if a little bit tired. 

It was not until the afternoon that she began to complain of 
shiverings; and then again, when dinner-time arrived, Mrs. 
Lalor came down with the message that Carry had a slight head- 
ache, and would rather remain in her room. Next morning, too, 
she thought she would rather not get up; she had a slight cough, 
and her breathing was difficult ; she had most relief when she lay 
quite still. 

‘What does this mean, Tom?’ Jack Huysen said—and as if 
he feared the answer. 

‘I hope it means nothing at all,’ was the reply; but the 
young doctor looked grave, and moved away, as if he did not wish 
to have any further talking. 

However, there was no perceptible change for the worse all 
that day ; and Miss Carry, when she could speak at all, said that 
she was doing very well, and implored them to go away on their 
usual excursions, and leave her to herself. A servant might sit 
outside in the passage, she said; if she wanted her, she could 
ring. Of course, this only sufficed to set Emma Kerfoot into a 
| fit of weeping and sobbing—that Carry should think them 





capable of any such heartlessness. 
But on the following morning matters were much more serious, 
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She could hardly speak at all; and when she did manage to utter 
a few panting words she said it was a pain in her chest that was 
troubling her—not much; no, no, not much, she said; she wished 
they would all go away and amuse themselves; the pain would 
leave; she would be all right by-and-by. 

‘Jack, look here,’ said the young doctor, when they were 
together ; ‘I’m afraid this is pneumonia—and a sharp attack too.’ 

‘Is it dangerous?’ Huysen said quickly, and with rather a 
pale face. 

The answer to this was another question :— 

‘ She left her mother at home, didn’t she?’ 

‘Yes,’ said he, breathlessly. ‘Do you want to send for her? 
But that would be no use. Her mother could not travel just 
now; she’s too much of an invalid; why, it was she who sent 
Carry away on this holiday.’ 

* Her father, then ?’ 

‘Why, yes, he’s at home just now. Shall I telegraph for 
him ?’ 

‘No—not yet—I don’t want to frighten her. We'll seein the 
morning.’ 

But long before the morning came they discovered how things 
were going with her. Late that night, Mrs. Lalor, who had 
undertaken to sit up till her sister should come to relieve her, 
stole noiselessly along to the room of the latter and woke her. 

‘Em, darling, who is Ronald?’ she whispered. 

‘Ronald? I don’t know,’ was the answer—for she was still 
somewhat confused. 

‘Carry is asking that one Ronald should be sent for—do come 
and see her, Em—I think she’s wandering a little—she says 
there’s never any luck in the boat except when Ronald is in it— 
I don’t understand it at all F 

‘But I do—I do now—’ said the girl, as she hastily got up 
and put a dressing-gown and some wraps around her. ‘ And 
you'll have to send for the doctor at once, Mary—he said he 
would not be in bed till two. She must be in a fever—that’s 
delirium—if she thinks she is in the Highlands again.’ 

And delirium it was, though of no violent kind. No, she lay 
quite placidly ; and it was only at times that she uttered a few 
indistinct words; but those around her now perceived that her 
brain had mixed up this Lake George with that other Scotch lake 
they had heard of, and they guessed that it was about salmon- 
fishing she was thinking when she said that it was Ronald that 
always brought good luck to the boat, 
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WHITE HEATHER. 13 


CHAPTER XLII. 


A CHALLENGE. 


On the evening of the day on which Agatha Gemmill had made 
her portentous discovery about the secret interviews between her 
sister and Ronald, Mr. Gemmill—a little, red-headed man with 
shrewd blue eyes—came home in very good spirits. 

‘Look here, Aggie—here’s an invitation for you,’ he was 
beginning—when he saw that something was wrong. ‘ What is 
it now ?’ he asked. 

And then the story was told him—and not without a touch of 
indignation in the telling. But Mr. Gemmill did not seem so 
horror-stricken as his wife had expected; she began to emphasize 
the various points, and was inclined to be angry with him for his 
coolness. 

‘Girls often have fancies like that—you know well enough, 
Agatha,’ he said. ‘All you have to do is to take a gentle way 
with her, and talk common sense to her, and it will be all right. 
If you make a row, you will only drive her into obstinacy. She 
will listen to reason; she’s not a fool; if you take a quiet and 
gentle way with her , 

‘A quiet and gentle way!’ his wife exclaimed. ‘I will take 
no way with her at all—not I! I’m not going to have any 
responsibility of the kind. Back she goes to the Highlands at 
once—that’s all the way I mean to take with her. See, there’s a 
letter I’ve written to mother.’ 

‘Then you mean to make a hash of this affair amongst you,’ 
said he, with calm resignation. ‘You will merely drive the girl 
into a corner; and her pride will keep her there 

‘Ob yes, men always think that women are so easily persuaded,’ 
his wife broke in. ‘ Perhaps you would like to try arguing with 
her yourself? But, any way, I wash my hands of the whole 
matter. I shall have her packed off home at once.’ 

‘I don’t think you will,’ the husband said quietly. 








‘TI was 


going to tell you: the Lauders are giving a big dinner-party on 
the 27th—that is a fortnight hence; and here is an invitation for 
the three of us; and Frank Lauder as good as admitted this 
morning that the thing was got up for the very purpose of intro- 
ducing Meenie to the old folk. Well, then I have already written 
and accepted ; and I will tell you this—I’m not going to offend 
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the old gentleman just because you choose to quarrel with your 
sister.’ 

‘Quarrel?’ she retorted. ‘Oh yes—she never can do any 
wrong. She has made a fool of you with her pretty eyes—as she 
does to every man that comes to the house. Why, they’re like a 
set of great babies when she’s in the room; and you would think 
from the way they go on that she was the Queen of Sheba— 
instead of the ill-tempered little brat she is.’ 

But Mrs. Gemmill was a sensible woman too. 

‘Of course we can’t offend the old people. She’ll have to stay. 
But as soon as that is over, off she goes to the Highlands again ; 
and there she can stop, until she has recovered her senses.’ 

However, this invitation was but an additional grievance. 
She went with it at once to Meenie’s room. 

‘Look at that. Read that.’ 

The girl glanced at the formal note—with no great interest. 

‘Do you know what that means? That was meant to intro- 
duce you to Frank Lauder’s family and friends.’ 

‘I do not wish to go,’ Meenie said perversely. 

‘But you'll have to go; for we have accepted for you. We 
can’t offend and insult people simply because you are bent on 
making a fool of yourself. But this is what I want to say; I had 
intended sending you back to Inver-Mudal at once ; but now you 
will have to stay with us another fortnight. Very well, during 
that time I forbid you to have any communication with that man, 
of any kind whatever—do you hear?’ 

She sate silent. 

‘Do you hear?’ 

‘Yes, I hear,’ she said. 

‘Well?’ 

‘Very well.’ 

‘But it is not very well,’ the elder sister said angrily. ‘I 
want to know what you mean to do.’ 

The answer was given with perfect calmness, 

‘I mean to do precisely as I have been doing. I am not 
ashamed of anything I have done.’ 

‘What? You are not ashamed? Do you mean to tell me 
that you will keep on meeting that man—in the public streets — 
making a spectacle of yourself in the streets of Glasgow—and 
bringing disgrace on yourself and your family ?’ 

‘ You are talking like a madwoman,’ Meenie said proudly. 

‘You will see whether I act like one. I say you shall not be 
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allowed to misconduct yourself while you are under this roof—that 
I will make sure of.’ 

‘What will you do?’ the girl said, in a strangely taunting 
tone: indeed, one could scarcely have believed that this was 
Meenie that was speaking. ‘Lock me upin my room? They 
only do that in books. Besides, Mr. Gemmill would prevent your 
doing anything so ridiculous.’ 

‘Oh, it’s he that would come to let you out?’ the elder 
sister said. ‘ You've discovered that, have you? What more, I 
wonder ! A 

But here the scene, which threatened to become more and 
more stormy, came to a sudden end. There was a sharp call from 
below—Mr. Gemmill having doubtless overheard some of these 
wild words. 

‘ Agatha, come downstairs at once!’ 

So the girl was left once more alone—proud, and pale, and 
trembling a little, but with her mind more obdurate than ever. 
Nor would she go down to supper that night. Mr. Gemmill went 
twice to the door of her room (his wife would not budge a foot) 
and begged her to come downstairs. The first time she said 
she did not wish for any supper. The second time she said 
that, if her conduct had been so disgraceful, she was not fit to 
associate with his family. And so, being by nature a kindly 
hearted man, he went away and got some food for her, and carried 
the little tray to her room with his own hands—a proceeding that 
only made his wife the angrier. Why should she be spoilt and 
petted with such foolish indulgence? Starvation was the best 
cure for her pride. But of course he was like the rest of the men 
—made simpletons of by a pair of girl’s grey eyes. 

Alas! all her pride and courage went from her in the long 
dark hours of the night; and her sister’s threats assumed a more 
definite and terrible meaning. It was true she had a fortnight’s 
respite—during that fortnight she was her own mistress and could 
do as she pleased—but after? Would she be shut up in that 
little hamlet in the northern wilds, with absolutely no means of 
learning anything about Ronald, not permitted to mention his 
name, cut off from him as though he were in another world? She 
saw month after month go by—or year after year even—with no 
word or message coming to keep alive the fond hope in her breast. 
He might even be dead without her knowing. And how all too 
short this fortnight seemed, during which she might still have 
some chance of seeing him and gaining from him some assurance 
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with regard to a future that looked more than ever uncertain and 
vague. 

The next day it had been arranged between them that they 
were not to meet, for he was to be at home all that day, and busy ; 
but her anxiety was too great ; she resolved to go to his lodgings 
and ask for him. She had never done that before; but now the 
crisis was too serious to let her heed what any one might say— 
indeed, she did not think for a moment about it. So all the 
morning she went about the house, performing such small duties 
as had been entrusted to her, and wondering when the heavy rain 
would leave off. At last, about noon, when the dismal skies gave 
no sign of clearing, she got her ulster and deer-stalker’s cap, put 
on a thick pair of boots, and, armed with a stout umbrella, went 
out into the black and dripping world. No one had attempted to 
hinder her. 

And yet it was with some curious sense of shame that she 
timidly rung the beli when she reached these obscure lodgings. 
The door was in a dusky entry; the landlady who answered the 
summons did not notice how the girl’s cheeks were unusually 
flushed when she asked if Mr. Ronald Strang were at home. 

‘Yes, he is,’ the woman said; and then she hesitated, ap- 
parently not quite knowing whether she should ask the young 
lady to step within or not. 

‘Will you tell him that I should like to see him for a moment 
—here ?’ she said. 

In less than a minute Ronald was with her—and he had 
brought his cap in his hand; for he had guessed who this was ; 
and instinctively he knew that he could not ask her to come 
within-doors. But when she said she had something to say to 
him, and turned to face the dismal day outside, he could not but 
glance at the swimming pavements and the murky atmo- 
sphere. 

‘On such a morning, Meenie 

‘Oh, but I am well wrapped up,’ she said, quite happily—for 
the mere sight of him had restored her courage, ‘ and you shall 
have the umbrella—yes—I insist—take it—well, then, I ask you 
to take it as a favour, for I am not going to have you get wet on 
my account.’ 

Of course he took the umbrella—to hold over her; and so 
they went out into the wet streets. 

‘I am so glad to see you, Ronald,’ she said, looking up with a 
face that told its own story of joy and confidence ; ‘don’t blame 
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me; I have been miserable ; I could not help coming to ask you 
for a little—a little comfort, I think, and hope ‘ 

‘ But what have you been doing to your eyes, Meenie, darling ? 
What kind of a look is that in them?’ 

‘ Well, I cried all last night—all the night through, I believe,’ 
said she, simply ; but now there was no more crying in her eyes, 
but light and love and gladness. ‘And now, the moment I see 
you, I think I must have been so foolish. The moment I see you, 
everything seems right ; I am no longer afraid ; my heart is quite 
light and hopeful again.’ 

‘ Ay, and what has been frightening you, then?’ 

And then she told him all the story—as they walked along 
the wet pavements, with the bedraggled passers-by hurrying 
through the rain, and the tramway-cars and omnibuses and carts 
and cabs keeping up their unceasing roar. But Agatha’s threats 
were no longer so terrible to her—now that she had hold of 
Ronald’s arm ; she glanced up at him from time to time with eyes 
full of courage and confidence ; a single glimpse of him had driven 
away all these dire spectres and phantoms. Indeed, if the truth 
were known, it was he who was most inclined to take this news 
seriously; though, of course, he did not show that to her. No; 
he affected to laugh at the idea that they could be kept from 
communicating with each other; if she were to be sent back to 
Inver-Mudal, he said, that was only anticipating what must have 
happened in any case ; it would no doubt be a pity to miss these 
few stolen minutes from time to time; but would not that be 
merely a spur to further and constant exertion ? 

‘ Ay, lass,’ said he, ‘if I could have any reasonable and fair 
prospect to put before them, I would just go to your friends at 
once; but all the wishing in the world, and all the work in the 
world, will not make next spring come any the quicker ; and until 
I’m a certificated forester, I’m loth to bother Lord Ailine, or 
anybody else, about a place. But what o’ that? It’s not a long 
time ; and unless Mr. Weems is making a desperate fool o’ me, 
I’ve a good chance; and Lord Ailine will do his best for me, 
among his friends, that I know well. In the meantime, if they 
will not: let you write to me F 

‘ But, Ronald, how can they help my writing to you, or coming 
to see you, if I wish?’ 

‘I was not thinking of your sister and her folk,’ he answered 
—and he spoke rather gravely. ‘I was thinking of your father 
and mother. Well, it is not a nice thing for a young lass to be 
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in opposition to her own folk; it’s a sore trouble to both sides ; 
and though she may be brave enough at first, time will tell on 
her—especially when she sees her own father and mother suffering 
through her defiance of them.’ 

‘Then I am not to write to you, Ronald, if they say no?’ she 
asked quickly, and with her face grown anxious again. 

Well, it was a difficult question to answer offhand; and the 
noise in the streets bothered him ; and he was terribly troubled 
about Meenie having to walk through the rain and mud. 

‘ Will you do this for me, Meenie ?’ he said. ‘ I cannot bear to 
have ye getting wet like this. If we were to get into an omnibus, 
now, and go down the town, I know a restaurant where we could 
go in and have a comfortable corner, and be able to talk in peace 
and quiet. You and I have never broken bread together, quite 
by ourselves. Will you do that ?’ 

She did not hesitate for a moment. 

‘ Yes—if you think so—if you wish it,’ she said. 

And so they went down to the restaurant, which was rather a 
big place, cut into small compartments ; and one of these they had 
to themselves, for it was but half-past twelve as yet ; and by-and-by 
a frugal little lunch was beforethem. The novelty of the situation 
was so amusing—to Meenie, at least—that for a time it drove 
graver thoughts away altogether. She acted as mistress of the 
feast ; and would insist on his having this or that; and wondered 
that he had never even tasted Worcester sauce ; and was altogether 
tenderly solicitous about him; whereas he, on the other hand, 
wished not to be bothered by any of these things, and wanted 
only to know what Meenie meant to do when she went back to 
Inver-Mudal. 

‘But you must tell me what you would have me do,’ she said 
timidly. 

‘ Well, I don’t want you to quarrel with your mother and father 
on my account, and be living in constant wretchedness. If they 
say you are not to write to me, don’t write , 

‘But you said a little while ago there would be no difficulty in 
our hearing from each other,’ she said, with wide open eyes. 

‘I have been thinking about it, good lass,’ said he, ‘and I 
don’t want you to anger your folk and have a heavy heart in con- 
sequence. In the meantime, you must look to them—you must 
do what they say. By-and-by, it may be different ; in the mean- 
time I don’t want you to get into trouble F 

‘Then it’s little you know how this will end, Ronald,’ she said, 
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19 
rather sadly. ‘I have thought over it more than you have. If I 
go back to Inver-Mudal prepared to do everything they wish me 
to do—I mean my mother, not my father, for I don’t know what 
he might say—then it isn’t only that you will never hear from 
me, and that I shall never hear a word from you; there’s more 
than that ; I shall never see you again in this world.’ 

He turned very pale; and scarcely knowing what he did, he 
stretched his hand over the narrow little table, and seized her 
hand, and held it firm. 

‘I will not let you go, then. I will keep you here in Glasgow, 
with me, Meenie. Do you think I can let you go away, for ever? 
For you are mine. I don’t care who says ay or no; you are mine ; 
my own true-hearted girl; the man or woman is not born that 
will sunder us two.’ 

Of course he had to speak in a low tone ; but the grip of his 
hand was sufficient emphasis. And then he said, regarding her 
earnestly and yet half-hesitatingly— 

‘ There is one way that would give you the right to judge what 
was best for yourself—that would give you the right to act or say 
what you pleased—even to leave your father’s house, if that was 
necessary. Will you become my wife, Meenie, before you go back 
to Inver-Mudal ?’ 

She started, as well she might; but he held her hand firm. 

‘The thing is simple. There is my brother the minister. We 
could walk over to his house, go through the ceremony in a few 
minutes, and you could go back to your sister’s, and no one be a 
bit the wiser. And then surely you would be less anxious about 
the future ; and if you thought it right to send me a letter, you 
would be your own mistress as to that : 

‘It’s a terrible thing, Ronald!’ 

‘I don’t see that, Meenie, dear; I’ve heard of more than one 
young couple taking their fate in their own hand that way. And 
there’s one thing about it—it “‘ maks sikker.”’ 

They had some anxious talk over this sudden project—he eager, 
she frightened—until the restaurant began to get crowded with 
its usual middle-day customers. Then Ronald paid his modest 
score, and they left ; and now, as they made away for the western 
districts of the city, the day was clearing up somewhat, and at 
times a pale silvery gleam shone along the wet pavements. And 
still Meenie was undecided; and sometimes she would timidly 
steal a look at him, as if to assure herself and gain courage ; and 
sometimes she would wistfully look away along this busy Sauchie- 
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hall-street, as if her future and all the coming years were 
somehow at the end of it. As for him, now that he had hit upon 
this daring project, he was eager in defence of it; and urged her 
to give her consent there and then ; and laboured to prove to her 
how much happier she would be at Inver-Mudal—no matter what 
silence or space of time might interpose between them—with the 
knowledge that this indissoluble bond united them. Meenie 
remained silent for the most part, with wistful eyes ; but she clung 
to his arm as if for protection ; and they did not hasten their steps 
on their homeward way. 

When they parted, she had said neither yes nor no; but she 
had promised to write to him that night, and let him know her 
decision. And in the morning he got this little note—the hand- 
writing was not a little shaky, but he had scarcely time to notice 
that, so rapid was the glance he threw over the trembling lines— 


Dear RONALD, 
‘If it ean be done quite, quite secretly—yes. 
‘L. M.’ 

The signature, it may be explained, consisted of the initials of 
a pet name that he had bestowed on her. She had found it first 
of all in some of those idle verses that he now copied out’ for her 
from time to time; and she had asked him how he had dared to 
address her in that way, while as yet they were but the merest 
acquaintances. However, she did not seem very angry. 





CHAPTER XLIII. 
A WEDDING. 


THis golden-radiant city of Glasgow !—with its thousand thousand 
activities all awakening to join the noise and din of the joyous 
morning, and its over-arching skies full of a white light of hope 
and gladness and fair assurance of the future. The clerks and 
warehousemen were hurrying by to their desks and counters; 
work-folk were leisurely getting home for their well-earned break- 
fast ; smart young men and slim-waisted women were already 
setting the shop windows to rights ; great lorries were clattering 
their loads of long iron bars through the crowded streets; and 
omnibuses and tramway-cars and railway-trains were bringing in 
from all points of the compass their humming freight of eager 
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human bees to this mighty and dusky hive. But dusky it did 
not appear to him, as he was speedily making his way across the 
town, towards his brother’s house. It was all transfigured and 
glorified—the interminable thoroughfares, the sky-piercing chim- 
neys, the masses of warehouses, the overhead network of telegraph- 
lines, the red-funnelled steamers moving slowly away through the 
pale-blue mist of the Broomielaw: all these were spectral in a 
strange kind of way, and yet beautiful; and he could not but 
think that the great mass of this busy multitude was well content 
with the pleasant morning, and the nebulous pale-golden sunlight, 
and the glimpses of long cirrhus cloud hanging far above the city’s 
smoke. For the moment he had ceased to hang his happiness on 
the chance of his succeeding with the Highland and Agricultural 
Society. Something far more important—and wonderful—was 
about to happen. He was about to secure Meenie to himself for 
ever and ever. Not a certificate in forestry, but Meenie’s mar- 
riage-lines—that was what would be in his pocket soon! And 
after ?—-well, the long months, or even years, might have to go 
by ; and she might be far enough away from him, and condemned 
to silence—but she would be his wife. 

And then, just as he had reached the south side of the river, 
he paused—paused abruptly, as if he had been struck. For it 
had suddenly occurred to him that perhaps, after all, this fine 
project was not feasible. He had been all intent on gaining 
Meenie’s acquiescence; and, having got that, had thought of 
nothing but winning over the Reverend Andrew into being an 
accomplice ; but now he was quickly brought up by this unforeseen 
obstacle—could Meenie, not being yet twenty-one, go through 
even this formal ceremony without the consent of her parents? 
It seemed to him that she could not—from his reading of books. 
He knew nothing of the marriage law of Scotland ; but it appeared 
to him, from what he could recollect of his reading, that a girl 
under twenty-one could not marry without her parents’ consent. 
And this was but the letting in of waters. There were all kinds 
of other things—the necessity of having lived a certain time in 
this or that parish ; the proclamation of banns—which would be 
merely an invitation to her relatives to interfere; and so on. He 
resumed his walk ; but with less of gay assurance. He could only 
endeavour to fortify himself with the reflection that in the one or 
two instances of which hehad heard of this very thing being done the 
young people had been completely successful and had kept their 
secret until they judged the time fitting for the disclosing of it. 

When he reached his brother’s house, the Reverend Andrew 
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was in his study, engaged in the composition of the following 
Sunday’s sermon; he was seated at a little table near the fire; a 
pot of tea on the chimney-piece ; a large Bible and Cruden’s Con- 
cordance lying open on the sofa beside him. The heavy, bilious- 
hued man rose leisurely, and rubbed his purplish hands, and put 
them underneath his coat-tails, as he turned his back to the fire, 
and stood on the hearth-rug, regarding his brother. 

‘ Well, Ronald, lad, ye’re not frightened for a cold morning, to 
come out with a jacket like that.’ 

‘The morning’s well enough,’ said Ronald, briefly; and forth- 
with he laid before his brother the errand on which he had come, 
and besought his assistance, if that were practicable. He told the 
story simply and concisely; not pleading any justification; but 
rather leaving the facts to speak for themselves. And would his 
brother help?—in other words, supposing there were no other 
obstacle in the way, would Andrew perform this ceremony for 
them, and so render their future proof against all contingencies ? 
He was not asked for any advice; he was not asked to assume 
any responsibility ; would he merely exercise this clerical function 
of his on their behalf—seeing how urgent matters were ? 

The Reverend Andrew was very much puzzled, not to say per- 
turbed. He began to walk up and down the room; his head bent 
forward, his hands still underneath his coat-tails. 

‘You put me in a box, Ronald, and that’s a fact,’ said he. 
‘I’m thinking my wishes as a brother will be for setting themselves 
up against my duty as a minister of the gospel. For I dare not 
counsel any young girl to defy the authority of her own people F 

‘She has not asked you for any counsel,’ Ronald said curtly. 
‘ And besides, we don’t know what the authority might be. I dare 
say, if her father knew all the circumstances, he would be on our 
side; and I suppose he has as much right to speak as her little 
spitfire of a mother.’ 

This was hard on Mrs. Douglas, who had always treated Ronald 
with courtesy—if of a lofty and distant kind ; but impetuous young 
people, when their own interests are at stake, are seldom just to 
their elders. However, the Reverend Andrew now began to say 
that, if he were altogether an outsider, nothing would give him 
greater pleasure than to see this wish of his brother’s accomplished. 
He had observed much, he said; he had heard more; he knew 
the saving influence that this girl had exercised on Ronald’s life ; 
he could pray for nothing better than that these two should be 
joined in lawful bonds, towards the strengthening of each other, 
and the establishment of a mutual hope and trust. 
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‘But it would never do for me to be mixed up in it, Ronald,’ 
he continued. ‘When it came to be known, think of what ill- 
minded folk might say. I must have regard to my congregation 
as well as to myself; and what if they were to accuse me of taking 
part in a conspiracy ?’ 

‘A conspiracy ?’ Ronald repeated sharply. ‘ What kind of a 
conspiracy ? To steal away a rich heiress—is that it? God bless 
me, the lass has nothing beyond what she stands up in! There’s 
the seal-skin coat Glengask gave her; they can have that back, 
and welcome. What conspiracy would ye make out?’ 

‘No, no, lad ; I’m thinking what ill tongues might say.’ 

‘Let them lick their own venom till they rot! What care I?’ 

‘Yes, yes, yes, lad ; but ye’re not a placed minister ; ye’ve but 
yourself, and her, to think of. Now, just wait a bit.’ 

He had gone back to his chair by the fire, and was seated 
there, staring into the red coals. 

‘I suppose you’ve heard of Dugald Mannering, of Airdrie ?’ 
he said at length. 

‘ Yes, indeed,’ was the answer. ‘ Meenie—that is—Miss Doug- 
las and I went to hear him the Sunday before last, but there was 
not a seat to be got anywhere—no, nor standing-room either.’ 

This Mr. Mannering was a young divine of the U.P. Church 
who had an extraordinary popularity at this time among the 
young people of the south of Scotland, and especially the young 
people of Glasgow, and that from a variety of causes. He was a 
singularly eloquent preacher-—flowing, ornate, and poetical; he 
was entirely unconventional, not to say daring, in his choice of 
subjects; his quotations were as commonly from Shakespeare and 
Coleridge and Byron and Browning as from the usual pulpit- 
authorities; he was exceedingly handsome, and rather delicate- 
looking—pale, and large-eyed and long-haired ; and he had refused 
the most flattering offers—‘calls’ is the proper word—from various 
west-end congregations of Glasgow because he considered it his 
duty to remain among the mining-folk of Airdrie. When he did 
accept an invitation to preach in this or that city church, the young 
people from far and near came flocking to hear him; and a good 
many of their elders too, though these were not without certain 
prickings of conscience as to the propriety of devoting the Lord’s 
day to what was remarkably like a revel in pure literature. 

‘ Dugald’s coming over here this afternoon,’ the elder brother 
continued, as if he were communing with himself. ‘He’s an 
enthusiastic kind of fellow—he’ll stick at nothing, if he thinks 
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it’s right. I wish, now, I had that portrait—but Maggie’s away 
to school by this time , 

‘What portrait ?’ Ronald asked. 

The Reverend Andrew did not answer, but rose, and slowly 
and thoughtfully left the room. When he came back he had in 
his hand a photograph of Meenie framed in a little frame of crimson 
velvet, and that he put on the table: Ronald recognised it swiftly 
enough. 

‘He has got an eye for a handsome young lass, has Dugald,’ 
the minister said shrewdly. ‘I'll just have that lying about, as 
it were. Ay, it’s a straightforward, frank face, that ; and one that 
has nothing to hide. I'll just have it lying about, when Dugald 
comes over this afternoon, and see if he doesna pick it up and 
have a good look at it.’ 

‘But what mean ye, Andrew ?’ his brother said. 

‘Why, then, lad, I think I’ll just tell Dugald the whole story ; 
and if he’s not as hot-headed as any of ye to carry the thing 
through, I'll be surprised. And I suppose if he marries ye, that’s 
just as good as any one else ?—for to tell you the truth, Ronald, I 
would rather not be mixed up in it myself.’ 

‘ And the banns ?’ said Ronald, quickly. ‘And the length of 
time in the parish? And the consent of her mother and father ?’ 

The minister waved his hand with a superior air; these were 
trivial things, not to say popular errors; what had been of real 
consequence was the extent to which he dared implicate himself. 

‘I will not say,’ he observed slowly, ‘that I might not, in 
other circumstances, have preferred the publication of banns. It 
would have been more in order, and more seemly; for I do not 
like the interference of the secular arm in what should be a solely 
sacred office. Besides that, there is even a premium put on 
publicity, as is right ; five shillings for the one proclamation, but 
only half-a-crown if you have them proclaimed two following 
Sundays. Well, well, we mustn’t complain; I see sufficient 
reason; from all I can learn—and you were ever a truth-teller, 
Ronald, in season and out of season, as well I mind—it seems to 
me you are fulfilling the laws of God, and breaking none of man’s 
making ; so just you go to the Registrar of the parish, and give 
him the particulars, and deposit a half-crown as the worthy man’s 
fee, and then, eight days hence, you call on him again, and he'll 
give you a certificate entitling you to be married in any house or 
church in the Kingdom of Scotland. And if there’s no other 
place handy, ye’re welcome to the room you're standing in at this 
minute ; though I would as lief have the marriage take place any- 
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where else, and that’s the truth, Ronald ; for although I can defend 
what little I have done to my own conscience, I’m no sure I should 
like to stand against the clishmaclavers of a lot of auld wives.’ 

‘Where am I to find the Registrar, Andrew?’ he asked: he 
was a little bewildered by the rapidity with which this crisis 
seemed approaching. 

‘I suppose you’ve a good Scotch tongue in your head, and can 
ask for the loan of a Directory,’ was the laconic answer. The 
Reverend Andrew had taken up the photograph again, and was 
regarding it. ‘An honest, sweet face ; as pretty a lass as ever a 
man was asked to work and strive for and to win. Well, I do not 
wonder, Ronald, lad—with such a prize before youn——- But off you 
go now, for I must get to my work again; and if you come over 
and have a cup of tea in the afternoon, between four und five, I 
suppose Dugald Mannering will be here, and maybe ye’ll be the 
best hand to explain the whole situation of affairs.’ 

And so Ronald left, to seek out the Registrar; and as he went 
away through the busy and sunlit streets, he was asking himself 
if there was not one of all those people who could guess the secret 
that he carried with him in his bosom, and that kept his heart 
warm there, 

The Rev. Dugald Mannering, as it turned out, was not nearly 
so eager and enthusiastic as Ronald’s brother had prophesied ; for 
it behoves a youthful divine to maintain a serious and deliberative 
countenance, when weighty matters are put before him for judg- 
ment. But afterwards, when the two young men were together 
walking away home through the dusky streets of Glasgow, the 
U.P. minister became much more frank and friendly and com- 
municative. 

‘I see your brother’s position well enough, Mr. Strang,’ said 
he. ‘I can understand his diffidence ; and it is but right that he 
should be anxious not to give the envious and ill-natured a chance 
of talking. He is willing to let the ceremony take place in his 
house, because you are his brother. If I were you, I would rather 
have it take place anywhere else—both as being fairer to him, and 
as being more likely to ensure secrecy, which you seem to think 
necessary.’ 

Ronald’s face burned red: should he have to ask Meenie to 
come to his humble lodgings, with the wondering, and perhaps 
discontented and suspicious, landlady, as sole on-looker ? 

‘Well, now,’ the young preacher continued, ‘when I come to 
Glasgow, there are two old maiden aunts of mine who are good 
enough to put me up. They live in Rose-street, Garnet-hill ; and 
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they’re very kind old people. Now I shouldn’t wonder at all if 
they took it into their head to befriend the young lady on this 
oceasion—I mean, if you will allow me to mention the circum- 
stances to them; indeed, I am sure they would; probably they 
would be delighted; indeed I can imagine their experiencing a 
fearful joy on finding this piece of romance suddenly tumbling 
into the middle of their prim and methodical lives. The dear old 
creatures !—I will answer for them. I will talk to them as soon 
as I get home now. And do you think you could persuade Miss 
Douglas to call on them ?’ 

Ronald hesitated. 

‘If they were to send her a message, perhaps F 

‘When are you likely to see her ?’ 

‘To-morrow morning, at eleven,’ he said promptly. 

‘Very well. I will get one of the old ladies to write a little 
note to Miss Douglas; and I will post it to you to-night; and to- 
morrow morning, if she is so inclined, bring her along and intro- 
duce yourself and her—will you? I shall be there, so there won't 
be any awkwardness; and I would not hurry you, but I’ve to get 
back to Airdrie to-morrow afternoon. Is it a bargain ?’ 

‘So far as I am concerned—yes; and many thanks to ye,’ 
Ronald said, as he bade his companion good-bye and went away 
home to his solitary lodgings, 

But when, the next morning, in Randolph Terrace—and after 
he had rapidly told her all that had happened—he suggested that 
she should there and then go along and call on the Misses Man- 
nering, Meenie started back in a kind of fright, and a flush of 
embarrassment overspread her face. And why—why—he asked, 
in wonder. 

‘Oh, Ronald,’ she said, glancing hurriedly at her costume, 
‘these—these are the first of your friends you have asked me to 
go to see, and do you think I could go like this?’ 

‘This’ meant that she had on a plain and serviceable ulster, 
a smart little hat with a ptarmigan’s wing on it,a pair of not 
over-new gloves, and so forth. Ronald was amazed. He considered 
that Meenie was always a wonder of neatness and symmetry, no 
matter how she was attired. And to think that any one might 
find fault with her! 

‘ Besides, they’re not my friends,’ he exclaimed. ‘I never saw 
them in my life.’ 

‘They know who your brother is,’ she said. ‘Do you think I 


would give any one occasion to say you were marrying a slattern ? 
Just look.’ 
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She held out her hands; the gloves were certainly worn. 

‘ Take them off, and show them the prettiest-shaped hands in 
Glasgow town,’ said he. 

‘And my hair—I know it is all rough and untidy—isn’t it 
now ?’ she said, feeling about the rim of her hat. 

‘Well, it is a little,’ he confessed, ‘ only it’s far prettier that 
way than any other.’ 

‘ Ronald,’ she pleaded, ‘ some other time—on Friday morning 
—will Friday morning do?’ 

‘ Oh, I know what you want,’ said he. ‘ You want to go and get 
on your seal-skin coat and your velvet hat and a new pair of gloves 
and all the rest; and do ye know what the old ladies are like to 
say when they see ye ?—they’ll say, “ Here’s a swell young madam 
to be thinking of marrying a man that may have but a couple o’ 
pounds a week or so at first to keep house on.”’ 

‘Oh, will they think that ?’ she said quickly. ‘Well, ’'l— 
I'll go now, Ronald—but please make my hair smooth behind— 
and is my collar all right?’ 

And yet it was not such a very dreadful interview, after 
all; for the two old dames made a mighty fuss over this pretty 
young creature ; and vied with each other in petting her, and 
cheering her, and counselling her ; and when the great event was 
spoken of in which they also were to play a part they affected to 
talk in a lower tone of voice, as if it were something mysterious 
and tragic and demanding the greatest caution and circumspection. 
As for the young minister, he sate rather apart, and allowed his 
large, soft eyes to dwell upon Meenie, with something of wistful- 
ness in his look. He could do so with impunity, in truth, for the 
old ladies entirely monopolised her. They patted her on the 
shoulder, to give her courage; they spoke as if they themselves 
had gone through the wedding ceremony a hundred times. Was 
she sure she would rather have no other witnesses? Would she 
stand up at the head of the room now, and they would show her 
all she would have to do? And they stroked her hand; and 
purred about her; and were mysteriously elated over their share 
in this romantic business; insomuch that they altogether forgot 
Ronald—who was left to talk politics with the absent-eyed young 
parson. 

Between this interview and the formal wedding a whole week 
had to elapse ; and during that time Agatha Gemmill saw fit to 
deal in quite a different way with her sister. She was trying 
reason now, and persuasion, and entreaty; and that, at least, was 
more agreeable to Meenie than being driven into a position of 
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angry antagonism. Moreover, Meenie did not seek to vaunt her 
self-will and independence too openly. Her meetings with Ronald 
were few; and she made no ostentatious parade of them. She 
was civil to Mr. Frank Lauder when he came to the house. 
Indeed, Mr. Gemmill, who arrogated to himself the success of 
this milder method of treating the girl, was bold enough to declare 
that everything was going on well; Meenie had as much common 
sense as most folk; she was not likely to throw herself away ; and 
when once she had seen old Mr. Lauder’s spacious mansion, and 
picture galleries, and what not, and observed the style in which 
the family lived, he made no doubt but that they would soon have 
to welcome Frank Lauder as a brother-in-law. 

Trembling, flushed at times, and pale at others, and clinging 
nervously to Ronald’s arm, Meenie made her way up this cold 
stone staircase in Garnet-hill, and breathless and agitated she 
stood on the landing, while he rang the bell. 

‘Oh, Ronald, I hope I am doing right,’ she murmured. 

‘We will let the future be the judge of that, my good girl,’ he 
said, with modest confidence. 

The old dames almost smothered her with their attentions and 
kindness ; and they had a bouquet for her—all in white, as became 
a bride ; and they had prepared other little knick-knacks for her 
adornment, so that they had to carry her off to their own room, 
for the donning of these. And when they brought her back— 
rose-red she was, and timid, and trembling—each of them had one 
of her hands, as if she was to be their gift to give away ; and very 
important and mysterious were they about the shutting of the 
doors, and the conducting the conversation in whispers. Then the 
minister came forward, and showed them with a little gesture of 
his hand where they should stand before him. 

The ceremonial of a Scotch wedding is of the simplest; but 
the address to the young people thus entering life together may 
be just anything you please. And in truth there was a good deal 
more of poetry than of theology in these mellifluent sentences of 
the Rev. Mr. Mannering’s, as he spoke of the obligations incurred 
by two young folk separating themselves from all others and 
resolved upon going through the world’s joys and sorrows always 
side by side; and the old dames were much affected; and when 
he went on to quote the verses 


‘ And on her lover’s arm she leant, 

And round her waist she felt it fold, 
And far across the hills they went 

In that new world which is the old, 
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they never thought of asking whether the lines were quite ap- 
posite ; they were sobbing unaffectedly and profusely ; and Meenie’s 
eyes were rather wet too. And then, when it was all over, they 
caught her to their arms as if she had been their own ; and would 
lead her to the sofa, and overwhelm her with all kinds of little 
attentions and caresses. Cake and wine, too—of course she must 
have some cake and wine! 

‘ Should I, Ronald ?’ she said, looking up, with her eyes all wet 
and shining and laughing: it was her first appeal to the authority 
of her husband. 

‘As you like—as you like, surely.’ 

But when they came to him he gently refused. 

‘Not on your wedding-day!’ the old ladies exclaimed—and 
then he raised the glass to his lips; and they did not notice that 
he had not touched it when he put it down again. 

And so these two were married now—whatever the future 
might have in store for them; and in a brief space of time—as 
soon, indeed, as she could tear herself away from these kind friends, 
she had dispossessed herself of her little bits of bridal finery; and 
had bade a long and lingering good-bye to Ronald; and was 
stealing back to her sister’s house. 





CHAPTER XLIV. 


IN DARKENED WAYS. 


Ir was with feelings not to be envied that Jack Huysen stalked 
up and down the verandah in front of this Fort George hotel, or 
haunted the long, echoing corridors, eager to question any one 
who had access to the sick-room. All the mischief seemed to be 
of his doing; all the help and counsel and direction in this time 
of distress seemed to be afforded by his friend Tilley. It was he 
—that is, Huysen—whose carelessness had led to the boating 
catastrophe ; it was the young doctor who had plunged into the 
lake and saved Carry’s life. Not only that, but it was on his 
shoulders that there now seemed to rest the burden of saving her 
a second time; for she had gone from bad to worse ; the fever had 
increased rapidly ; and while Doctor Tilley was here, there, and 
everywhere in his quiet but persistent activity, taking elaborate 
precautions about the temperature of the room, instructing the 
two trained nurses whom he had telegraphed for from New York, 
and pacifying the mental vagaries of the patient as best he might, 
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what could Jack Huysen do but wander about like an uneasy spirit, 
accusing himself of having wrought all this evil, and desperately 
conscious that he could be of no use whatever in mitigating its 
results ? 

She was not always delirious. For the most part she lay 
moaning slightly, breathing with the greatest difficulty, and 
complaining of that constant pain in her chest; while her high 
pulse and temperature told how the fever was rather gaining upon 
her than abating. But then again, at times, her face would grow 
flushed ; and the beautiful soft black eyes would grow strangely 
bright ; and she would talk in panting whispers, in an eager kind 
of way, and as if she had some secret to tell. And always the 
same delusion occupied her mind—that this was Loch Naver ; 
that they had got into trouble somehow, because Ronald was not 
in the boat ; that they had sent for Ronald, but he was gone away 
somewhere; and so forth. And sometimes she uttered bitter 
reproaches ; Ronald had been ill-treated by some one; nay, she 
herself had been to blame; and who was to make up to him for 
what he had suffered at her hands ? 

‘Not that he cared,’ she said, rather proudly and contemp- 
tuously, one hushed evening that the doctor was trying to soothe 
her into quietude. ‘No, no. Ronald care what a conceited 
scribbling schoolboy said about him? No! I should think not. 
Perhaps he never knew—indeed, I think he never knew. He 
never knew that all our friends in Chicago were asked to look on 
and see him lectured, and patronised, and examined. Oh, so 
clever the newspaper-writer was—with his airs of criticism and 
patronage! But the coward that he was—the coward—to strike 
in the dark—to sit in his little den, and strike in the dark! Why 
didn’t Jack Huysen drag him out? Why didn’t he make him 
sign his name, that we could tell who this was with his braggart 
airs? The coward! Why, Ronald would have felled him! No! 
no! He would not have looked the way the poor pretentious fool 
was going. He would have laughed. Doctor, do you know who 
he was? Did you ever meet him?’ 

‘But who, Miss Carry ?’ he said, as he patted her hot hand. 

She looked at him wonderingly. 

‘Why, don’t youknow? Did youneverhear? The miserable 
creature that was allowed to speak ill of our Ronald. Ah, do 
you think I have forgotten? Does Jack Huysen think I have 
forgotten? No, I will not forget—you can tell him, I will not 
forget—I will not forget—I will not forget P 

She was growing more and more vehement ; and to pacify her 
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he had to assure her that he himself would see this matter put 
straight ; and that it was all right, and that ample amends would 
be made. 

Of course, he paid no great attention to these delirious wan- 
derings; but that same evening, when he had gone into the 
smoking-room to report to Jack Huysen how things were going, 
this complaint of Miss Carry’s happened to recur to his mind. 

‘Look here, Jack, what’s this that she’s always talking about 
—seems to worry her a good deal—some newspaper-article—and 
you're mixed up in it, too—something you appear to have said or 
done about that fellow her father took such a fancy for—I mean, 
when they were in Scotland ‘ 

‘Oh, I know,’ said the editor, and he blushed to the very roots 
of his long-flowing hair. ‘I know. But it’s an old story. It’s 
all forgotten now.’ 

‘Well, it is not,’ the young doctor said, ‘ and that’s the fact. 
She worries about it continually. Very strange, now, how her 
mind just happened to take that bent. I don’t remember that 
we were talking much about the Scotch Highlands. But they 
must have been in her head when she fell ill ; and now it’s nothing 
else. Well, what is it about the newspaper-article, anyway ?’ 

‘ Why, nothing to make a fuss about,’ Jack Huysen said, but 
rather uneasily. ‘I thought it was all forgotten. She said as 
much. Wonder you don’t remember the article—suppose you 
missed it—but it was about this same Highland fellow, and some 
verses of his—it was young Regan wrote it—confound him, I’d 
have kicked him into Lake Michigan before I let him write a line 
in the paper, if ’d have known there was going to be this trouble 
about it. And I don’t think now there was much to find fault 
with—I only glanced over it before sending it to her, and it 
seemed to me favourable enough—of course, there was a little of 
the de hawt en bas business—you know how young fellows like 
to write—but it was favourable—very favourable, I should say— 
however, she chose to work up a pretty high old row on the 
strength of it when she came home, and I had my work cut out 
for me before I could pacify her. Why, you don’t say she’s at 
that again? Women are such curious creatures ; they hold on to 
things so; I wonder, now, why it is she takes such an interest in 
that fellow—after all this time ?’ 

‘ Just as likely as not the merest coincidence—some trifle that 
got hold of her brain when she first became delirious,’ the young 
doctor said. ‘I suppose the boating, and the lake, and all that, 
brought back recollections of the Highlands ; and she seems to 
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have been fascinated by the life over there—the wildness of it 
caught her imagination, I suppose. She must have been in con- 
siderable danger once or twice, I should guess; or perhaps she is 
mixing that up with the mishap of the other day. Well, I know 
I wish her father were here. We can’t do more than what is being 
done; still, I wish he were here. If he can get through to Glen 
Falls to-night, you may depend on it he’ll come along somehow.’ 

By this time Jack Huysen was nervously pacing up and down 
—there was no one but themselves in the room. 

‘Now, look here, Tom,’ he said presently, ‘I wish you would 
tell me, honour bright: was it a squall that caught the boat, or 
was it downright carelessness on my part? I may as well know. 
I can’t take more shame to myself anyhow—and to let you jump 
in after her, too, when I’m a better swimmer than you are—I 
must have lost my head altogether——’ 

‘And much good you'd have done if you had jumped in,’ the 
doctor said, ‘and left the two women to manage the boat. How 
should we have got picked up, then ?’ 

‘ But about that gybing, now—was it my fault ?’ 

‘No, it was mine,’ the doctor said curtly. ‘I shouldn’t have 
given up the tiller. Fact is, the girls were just mad about that 
“Dancing in the Barn”; and I was fool enough to yield to them. 
I tell you, Jack, it isn’t half as easy as it looks steering a boat 
that’s running fair before the wind; I don’t blame you at all; I 
dare say there was a nasty puff that caught you when you weren't 
looking ; anyhow, it’s a blessing no one was hit by the boom—that 
was what I feared at first for Miss Hodson when I found her 
insensible—I was afraid she had been hit about the head——’ 

‘And you don’t think it was absolute carelessness ?’ the other 
saidquickly. ‘Mind, I was steering straight for the pier, as you said.’ 

‘Oh, well,’ said the young doctor, evasively, ‘ if you had noticed 
in time, you know—or when I called to you—but perhaps it was 
too late then. It’s no use going back on that now ; what we have 
to do now is to fight this fever as well as we can.’ 

‘IT would take it over from her if I could,’ Jack Huysen said, 
‘and willingly enough.’ 

It was not until early the next morning that Mr. Hodson 
arrived. He looked dreadfully pale and harassed and fatigued ; for 
the fact was he was not in Chicago when they telegraphed for 
him ; some business affairs had called him away to the south ; and 
the news of his daughter’s illness followed him from place to place 
until it found him in a remote corner of Louisiana, whence he had 
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travelled night and day without giving himself an hour’s rest. 
And now he would not stay to dip his hands and face in cold water 
after his long and anxious journey ; he merely asked a few hurried 
questions of the doctor ; and then, stealthily and on tip-toe, and 
determined to show no sign of alarm or perturbation, he went into 
Carry’s room. 

She had been very delirious during the night—talking wildly 
and frantically in spite of all their efforts to soothe her; but now 
she lay exhausted, with the flushed face, and bluish lips, and 
eager, restless eyes so strangely unlike the Carry of other days. 
She recognised him at once—but not as a new comer ; she appeared 
to think he had been there all the time. 

‘Have you seen him, pappa?’ she said, in that eager way. 
‘Did you see him when you were out ?’ 

‘ Who, darling ?’ he said, as he sate down beside her and took 
her wasted hand in his. 

‘Why, Ronald, to be sure! Oh, something dreadful was about 
to happen to him—TI don’t know what it was—something dreadful 
and dreadful—and I called out—at the window—at the window 
there—and nurse says it is all right now—all right now , 

‘Oh yes, indeed,’ her father said gently, ‘ you may depend it 
is all right with Ronald now. Don’t you fret about that.’ 

‘Ah, but we neglected him, pappa, we neglected him; and I 
worst of any,’ she went on, in that panting, breathless way. ‘It 
was always the same—always thinking of doing something for 
him, and never doing it. I meant to have written to the inn- 
keeper for his address in Glasgow ; but no—that was forgotten too. 
And then the spliced rod, that George was to have got for me—I 
wanted Ronald to have the best salmon-rod that America could 
make—but it was all talking—all talking. Ah, it was never 
talking with him when he could do us a service—and the other 
boatmen getting money, of course—and he scarcely a “ thank 
you” when we came away. Why didn’t George get the fishing- 
rod ? ; 

‘It’s all right, Carry, darling,’ her father said, whispering to 
her: ‘you lie quiet now, and get well, and you'll see what a 
splendid salmon-rod we'll get for Ronald. Not that it would be 
of much use to him, you see, when he’s in Glasgow with his books 
and studies; but it will show him we have not forgotten him. 
Don’t you trouble about it, now ; I will see it is all right ; and you 
will give it to him yourself, if we go over there next spring, to 
try the salmon-fishing again.’ 
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‘Then you will take George with you, pappa,’ she said, re- 
garding him with her burning eyes. 

‘Oh yes; and you j 

‘Not me, not me,’ she said, shaking her head. ‘Iam going 
away. The doctor doesn’t know; I know. They have been very 
kind ; but—but—ask them, pappa, not to bother me to take 
things now—I want to be let alone, now you are here—it will 
only be for a little while——’ 

‘Why, what nonsense you talk!’ he said—but his heart was 
struck with a sudden fear, for these few straggling sentences she 
had uttered without any appearance of delirium. ‘I tell you, you 
must hasten to get well and strong ; for when George and you and 
I go to Scotland, there will be a great deal of travelling to do. 
You know we’ve got to fix on that piece of land, and see how it is 
all to be arranged and managed, so that George will have a com- 
fortable little estate of his own when he comes of age; or maybe, 
if it is a pretty place, we may be selfish and keep it in our own 
hands—eh, Carry ?—and then, you see, we shall have to have 
Ronald travel about with us, to give us his advice ; and the weather 
may be bad, you know, you'll have to brace yourself up. There, 
now, I’m not going to talk to you any more just now. Lie still 
and quiet ; and mind you do everything the doctor bids you— 
why, you to talk like that !—you! I never thought you would give 
in, Carry: why, even as a schoolgirl, you had the pluck of a dozen! 
Don’t you give in; and you'll see if we haven’t those two cobles 
out on Loch Naver before many months are over.’ 

She shook her head languidly; her eyes were closed now. 
And he was for slipping out of the room but that she clung to his 
hand for a moment. 

‘Pappa,’ she said, in a low voice, and she opened her eyes and 
regarded him—and surely at this moment, as he said to himself, 
she seemed perfectly sane and reasonable, ‘I want you to promise 
me something.’ 

‘Yes, yes,’ he said quickly: what was it he would not have 
promised in order to soothe and quiet her mind at such a time? 

‘I don’t know about going with you and George,’ she said 
slowly, and apparently with much difficulty. ‘It seems a long 
way off—a long time—and—and I hardly care now what happens. 
But you will look after Ronald ; you must promise me that, pappa ; 
and tell him I was sorry; I suppose he heard the shooting was 
taken, and would know why we did not go over in the autumn; 
but you will find him out, pappa, and see what he is doing; and 
don’t let him think we forgot him altogether.’ 
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‘Carry, darling, you leave that to me; it will be all right with 
Ronald, I promise you,’ her father said eagerly. ‘ Why, to think 
you should have been worrying about that! Oh! you will see it 
will be all right about Ronald, never fear !—what would you say, 
now, if I were to telegraph to him to come over and see you, if 
only you make haste and get well?’ 

These assurances, at all events, seemed to pacify her some- 
what ; and as she now lay still and quiet, her father stole out of 
the room, hoping that perhaps the long-prayed-for sleep might 
come to calm the fevered brain. 

But the slow hours passed, and, so far from any improvement 
becoming visible, her condition grew more and more serious. 
The two doctors—for Doctor Tilley had summoned in additional 
aid—were assiduous enough; but, when questioned, they gave 
evasive answers; and when Mr. Hodson begged to be allowed to 
telegraph to a celebrated Boston physician, who was also a par- 
ticular friend of his own, asking him to come along at once, they 
acquiesced, it is true, but it was clearly with the view of satisfying 
Mr. Hodsou’s mind, rather than with any hope of advantage to 
the patient. From him, indeed, they scarcely tried to conceal 
the extreme gravity of the case. Emma Kerfoot and Mrs. Lalor 
were quieted with vague assurances ; but Mr. Hodson knew of the 
peril in which his daughter lay ; and, as it was impossible for him 
to go to sleep, and as his terrible anxiety put talking to these 
friends out of the question, he kept mostly to his own room, 
walking up and down, and fearing every moment lest direr news 
should arrive. For they had been much of companions, these 
two; and she was an only daughter; and her bright, frank, lovable 
character—that he had watched from childhood growing more and 
more beautiful and coming into closer communion with himself as 
year after year went by—had wound its tendrils round his heart. 
That Carry, of all people in the world, should be taken away from 
them so, seemed so strange and unaccountable: she that was ever 
so full of life and gaiety and confidence. The mother had been an 
invalid during most of her married life ; the boy George had not 
the strongest of constitutions; but Carry was always to the fore 
with her audacious spirits and light-heartedness, ready for any- 
thing, and the best of travelling companions. And if she were to 
go, what would his life be to him ?—the light of it gone, the 
gladness of it vanished for ever. 

That afternoon the delirium returned ; and she became more 
and more wildly excited; until the paroxysm passed beyond all 
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bounds. She imagined that Ronald was in some deadly peril; he 
was alone, with no one to help; his enemies had hold of him; 
they were carrying him off, to thrust him into some black lake; 
she could hear the waters roaring in the dark. It was in vain 
that the nurse tried to calm her and to reason with her ; the wild, 
frightened eyes were fixed on vacancy; and again and again she 
made as if she would rush to his help, and would then sink back 
exhausted and moaning, and heaping reproaches on those who 
were allowing Ronald to be stricken down unaided. Then the 
climax came, quite unexpectedly. The nurse—who happened at 
the moment to be alone with her in the room—went to the side- 
table for some more ice; and she was talking as she went; and 
trying to make her charge believe that everything was going on 
well enough with this friend of hers in Scotland. But all of a 
sudden, when the nurse’s back was thus turned, the girl sprang 
from the bed, and rushed to the window. She tore aside the 
curtains that had been tied together to deaden the light; she 
tugged and strained at the under-sash; she was for throwing 
herself out—to fly to Ronald’s succour. 

‘See, see, see!’ she cried, and she wrenched herself away from 
the nurse’s frightened grasp. ‘Oh, don’t you see that they are 
killing him—they are killing him—and none to help! Ronald— 
Ronald! Oh, what shall I do? Nurse, nurse, help me with the 
window—quick—quick—oh, don’t you hear him calling ?—and 
they are driving him down to the lake—he will be in the water 
soon—and lost—lost—lost—Ronald !—Ronald! r 

Nay, by this time she had actually succeeded in raising the 
under-sash of the window a few inches—notwithstanding that the 
nurse clung round her, and tried to hold her arms, while she 
uttered shriek after shriek to call attention ; and there is no doubt 
that the girl, grown quite frantic, would have succeeded in 
opening the window and throwing herself out, had not Mrs. 
Lalor, alarmed by the shrieking of the nurse, rushedin. Between 
them, they got her back into bed; and eventually she calmed 
down somewhat ; for, indeed, this paroxysm had robbed her of all 
her remaining strength. She lay in a kind of stupor now; she 
paid no heed to anything that was said to her; only her eyes were 
restless—when any one entered the room. 

Dr. Tilley was with her father; the younger man was appa- 
rently calm, though rather pale; Mr. Hodson made no effort to 
conceal his agony of anxiety. 

‘JT can only tell you what is our opinion,’ the young doctor 
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said, speaking for himself and his brother practitioner. ‘We 
should be as pleased as you could be to have Dr. Macartney here ; 
but the delay—well, the delay might prove dangerous. Her 
temperature is 107—you know what that means?’ 

‘ But this rolling up in a wet sheet—there is a risk, isn’t there?’ 
the elder man said; and how keenly he was watching the ex- 
pression of the young doctor’s face ! 

‘T have only seen it used in extreme cases,’ was the answer. 
‘If she were my own daughter, or sister, that is what I would do.’ 

‘You have a right to speak—you have already saved her life 
once,’ her father said. 

‘If we could only bring about a profuse perspiration,’ the young 
doctor said, a little more eagerly—for he had been maintaining a 
professionally dispassionate manner; ‘ and then if that should end 
in a long deep sleep—everything would go well then. But at 
present every hour that passes is against us—and her temperature 
showing no sign of abating.’ 

‘Very well, her father said, after a moment’s involuntary 
hesitation. ‘If you say the decision rests with me, I will decide. 
We will not wait for Macartney. Do what you propose to do—I 
know you think it is for the best.’ 

And so it proved. Not once, but twice, within a space of seven 
days, had this young doctor saved Carry Hodson’s life. That even- 
ing they were all seated at dinner in the big dining-hall—Mrs. 
Lalor and her sister, Jack Huysen, and Carry’s father—though the 
food before them did not seem to concern them much. They were 
talking amongst themselves, but rather absently and discon- 
nectedly ; and, what was strange enough, they spoke in rather low 
tones, as if that were of any avail. Dr. Tilley came in, and walked 
quickly up to the table ; and quite unwittingly he put his hand on 
Emma Kerfoot’s shoulder. 

‘I have good news,’ said he, and there was a kind of subdued 
triumph in his eyes. ‘She is sleeping as soundly—as soundly as 
any human being ever slept—everything has come off well—why, 
I am as happy as if I had been declared President!’ But in- 
stantly he perceived that this exuberance of triumph was not in 
accordance with professional gravity. ‘I think there is every 
reason to be satisfied with the prospect,’ he continued in more 
measured tones, ‘and now that Dr. Sargent is with her, and the 
night nurse just come down, I think I will take the opportunity 


to get something to eat—for I have forgotten about that since 
breakfast.’ 
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‘Oh, Tom!’ cried Miss Kerfoot, reproachfully ; and presently 
everybody at the table was showering attentions on this young 
man. 

‘And may I go in and see her now?’ said Miss Kerfoot, pre- 
paring to steal away. 

‘No,’ was the peremptory answer. ‘Noone. Every half-hour 
of a sleep like that is worth its weight in gold—well, that’s a 
muddle, but you know what I mean. It’s worth a cart-load of 
gold, anyway. I hope she'll go on for twenty-four hours, or thirty- 
six, for the matter of that. Oh, I can tell you it is quite refresh- 
ing to look at her—talk about the sleep of an infant !—you never 
saw an infant sleeping as deep and sound as that; and I shouldn’t 
wonder now if her temperature were down another degree by mid- 
night.’ 

But he saw that Mr. Hodson was still terribly agitated. 

‘ Well, sir, would you like to go in and see her for a moment ? 
I have cold the nurse to leave the door half an inch open, and 
there’s a screen to keep off the draught ; I dare say we can slip 
in without disturbing her.’ 

And so it was that Mr. Hodson saw his daughter again—not 
with flushed cheeks and dilated eye, but lying still and calm, a 
very weight of sleep appearing to rest on her eyelids. And when 
he came out of the room again, he pressed the young man’s hand 
—it was a message of thanks too deep for words. 

All that night she slept; and all next day she slept, without 
a moment’s intermission. When, at length, she opened her eyes, 
and stirred a little, Emma Kerfoot was by the bedside in an 
instant. 

‘Dear Carry!’ she said. ‘Do you want anything?’ 

She shook her head slightly ; she was excessively weak; but 
the look in her eyes was one of calm intelligence; it was clear 
that the delirium had left her. 

‘Do you know that your father is here ?’ 

‘Why ?’ she managed to say. 

‘ Because you have been so ill! Don’t you know? Don’t ycu 
recollect ? ’ 

‘ Yes—I know, a little,’ she said. ‘Where is Jack Huysen?’ 

‘He is here in the hotel, too. Oh, how glad they will all be 
to hear that you are quite yourself again. And I must go and 
tell them, as soon as nurse comes; for, you know, you'll have a 
long pull before you, Carry; and if you don’t get quite well again 
not one of us will ever forgive ourselves for bringing you to Lake 
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George. And there’s Jack Huysen, poor fellow, he has just been 
distracted ; and all the time you were ill you never had a word 
for him—though he used to haunt the passage outside just like a 
ghost—well, well, you'll have to make it up to him.’ 

At this moment the nurse appeared, and Miss Kerfoot was free 
to depart on her joyful errand. Of course, she was for summoning 
everybody—and Jack Huysen among the rest; but the doctors 
interposed ; their patient must be kept perfectly quiet ; in the 
meantime no one but her father was to have access to her room. 

Now Mr. Hodson, when he was seated there by her side, and 
chatting lightly and carelessly about a variety of indifferent 
matters (she herself being forbidden to speak), considered that he 
could not do better than relieve her mind of any anxiety she may 
have entertained on Ronald’s account. All through her delirium 
that was the one thing that seemed to trouble her ; and, lest she 
should revert to it, he thought he might as well give her ample 
assurance that Ronald should be looked after. However, to his 
great surprise, he found that she was quite ignorant of her having 
made these appeals on behalf of Ronald. She did not seem to 
know that she had been in dire distress about him, reproaching 
herself for their treatment of him, and begging her father to 
make such atonement as was yet possible. No; when she was 
allowed to speak a little, she said quite calmly that it was a pity 
they had not been able to go to Scotland that autumn ; that they 
should have written to Ronald, to see how he was getting on; and 
that her father, if he visited the old country in the coming 
Spring, ought surely to seek him out, and remind him that he had 
some friends in America who would be glad to hear of his welfare. 
But Mr. Hodson said to himself that he would do a little more 
than that. He was not going to recall the promise that he had 
made to his daughter when, as he thought, she lay near to the 
very gates of death. What had put that pathetic solicitude into 
her mind he knew not; but she had made her appeal, with dumb 
fever-stricken eyes and trembling voice; and he had answered 
her and pledged his word. Ronald should be none the loser that 
this sick girl had thought of him when that she seemed to be 
vanishing away from them for ever; surely in that direction, as 
any other, the father might fitly give his thank-offering—for the 
restitution to life of the sole daughter of his house ? 


(To be concluded.) 
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Waiting. 


HEN all the happy woods and hills 
Are filled with summer’s melodies, 
When the cold hand of winter stills 
The rippling streams, the whispering trees, 
My heart unchanged sings still one song, 
* My love, my love,’ the whole year long. 


For all the mystery of life, 
The hope of dawn and night’s despair, 
The greed of gain, the lust of strife, 
And grinding want and gnawing care, 
Lie drowned beneath the sunlit sea 
Of my great joy—she loveth me. 


The summer winds that come and go, 
Laughing about the shady ways, 
The waters in their ebb and flow 
Have still one voice through all the days: 
‘Love mocks at time, Love laughs at fate!’ 
I wait, because she bids me wait. 


Nor would I wonder if she came, 
In any place, on any day, 
From out the sunset’s crimson flame, 
Or down the morning’s misty way ; 
Nor dream it more, not find it less, 
The marvel! of her loveliness. 


D. J. ROBERTSON. 
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The Wesleys at Epworth. 


N the year 1693 there was published an ‘Heroic Poem in Ten 
Books,’ which, to judge by the enthusiastic language of the 
writer’s brother-bards, was destined to eclipse almost every 
heroic poem which had ever appeared in any language. The poet- 
laureate of the day, who might be presumed from his position to 
be a judge of such matters, compared the author to one of the 
ancient prophets bursting upon an astonished world :— 


So you, great Bard, who lay till now conceal’d 
Compiling what your Heavenly Muse reveal’d, 
No sooner quit the shade, but strike our eyes 
With wonder, and our mind with ecstasies. 


Other poets, himself the laureate included, would contentedly 
pale into insignificance before the new luminary, as the stars do 
before the rising sun :— 


E’en we, the Tribe who thought ourselves inspir’d, 
Like glimmering stars in night’s dull reign admir’d,— 
Like stars a numerous but a feeble host, 

Are gladly in your morning lustre lost. 


Milton himself had found a worthy successor, if not a superior, 
in his own field :— 


Here with whole Paradise regain’d they meet, 
And Milton’s noble work is now compleat. 


Another contemporary pronounces the new poet superior to 
Virgil :— 
Again the Mantuan genius charms the plains 
With more than mighty Maro’s lofty strains— 


and others wrote with equal enthusiasm. 

The poet who was greeted with all this flourish of trumpets 
was the Rev. Samuel Wesley, Rector of South Ormsby in Lincoln- 
shire. The poem was on a glorious but very ambitious subject : 
‘The Life of our Blessed Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ.’ The 
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writer was conscious of the greatness of his theme, and modestly 
described the work as being ‘ attempted,’ not ‘written.’ Every- 
thing that could be done in the way of accessories was done; it 
was dedicated ‘ to Her Most Sacred Majesty, Queen Mary,’ and it 
was illustrated with sixty copper plates, the best of their kind. 

If the reader turns from the panegyrics to the poem itself, 
expecting to find a rich intellectual treat, he will certainly be dis- 
appointed. Except in point of magnitude, the work cannot be 
called a great work. A single specimen—chosen not because it is 
better or worse than the average, but simply because, in quoting 
verses which may possibly raise a smile, one naturally selects some 
which do not deal with the most sacred subject of all—will suffice 
to show this. This is the way in which the poet writes of the 
death of S. John the Baptist :— 


Scarce with long search they found a villain, who 
Was black enough the horrid deed to do; 

Whom from the dungeon when the Baptist spy’d, 
Warn’d he that moment must for death provide, 
Long since that business is dispatch’d he ery’d. 
That I was mortal born I ever knew, 

And since this debt’s from all to nature due, 

The sooner paid the better, gladly I, 

In God’s fair cause, and injur’d virtue’s, die. 


And so the writer goes on, projecting upona Jew of the first century 
the language and ideas of an Englishman of the seventeenth. The 
poem, however, produced more than one beneficial result. It placed 
a deserving man who was in abject poverty in better circumstances, 
and it was the ultimate cause of Epworth, instead of remaining an 
unknown place, becoming known by name in almost every part of 
the civilised world. For we have Mr. Wesley’s own authority for 
saying that the living of Epworth was given to him, not, as Mr. 
Southey asserts (‘Life of John Wesley,’ i. 10), for writing in defence 
of the Revolution, but because he dedicated his heroic poem to 
the Queen. ‘It was proffered,’ he says, ‘and given, without his 
ever having solicited any person, and without his ever expecting 
or ever once thinking of such a favour.’ As the Queen died in 
1694, and Mr. Wesley was not presented until 1696, this must 
mean either that he should have Epworth when it was vacant, or 
that he should have the next good Crown living that became 
vacant. At any rate, in the spring of 1697 we find him in resi- 
dence here, with prospects that under ordinary circumstances 
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re] 
might be considered favourable. The nominal value of the living 
was 200/, a year, equivalent to 800/. at the present time. The 
house was by no means ‘a hovel,’ as it has been represented—chiefly, 
it would appear, because, like most houses at Epworth at the time, 
it was built of mud and plaster. It is described in the terrar as 
consisting of ‘five baies, but all of mud and plaster, the whole 
building being contrived into three stories, and disposed in seven 
chief rooms, kitchen, hall, parlour, butterie, and three large upper 
rooms, and some others of common use; a little garden empailed 
between the stone wall and the south, a barn, a dove-coate, and a 
hemp-kiln.’ Its site is pretty clearly marked; it is immediately 
to the south front of the present house, the gypsum foundation 
lying so near the surface that no flowers or shrubs whose roots 
strike deep into the ground will grow there. 

But Mr. Wesley came to Epworth hampered with debt; he 
had not only a wife and young family to support, but, in part, also 
an aged mother in London. He very foolishly began farming at 
Epworth, and, having no knowledge of business, of course lost’ by 
it. In 1701 he was elected Proctor for the diocese in Convoca- 
tion by his brother clergy—a high honour, but a very expensive 
one, involving frequent journeys to London. He met with fre- 
quent disasters by fire: now his parsonage barn, now a great part 
of the rectory, now all his flax—at that time the staple produce of 
the Isle—was burnt. His misfortunes culminated in 1705. The 
general election of that year turned very much upon ecclesiastical 
questions; for it was the year of the famous ‘Church in Danger’ 
cry. There were four candidates for the county of Lincoln: Sir 
John Thorold and Mr. Dymoke were the old members, both Tories ; 
Colonel Whichcote and Mr. Bertie opposed them on the Whig 
side. All four, by the way, were, and are still, names of old county 
families. We can readily understand Mr. Wesley’s difficulties 
about voting ; he owed his living to the Whigs, and he was a per- 
sonal friend of Colonel Whichcote, and under obligations to him ; 
but the other was the Church party. So he compromised by 
promising one vote to Sir John Thorold and the other to Colonel 
Whichcote. But before the election came on, both the Whigs 
identified themselves with the Dissenters; and as Mr. Wesley 
valued his Church above all things, he voted for Thorold and 
Dymoke. The result had better be described in his own words. 
‘I went to Lincoln,’ he writes, ‘on Tuesday night, May 29, and 
the election began on Wednesday, the 30th. A great part of the 
night our Isle people kept drumming, shouting, and firing off 
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pistols and guns under the window where my wife lay [at Ep- 
worth]. ... A clergyman met me in the Castle-yard, and told me 
to withdraw, for the Isle men intended me a mischief.’ However, 
he escaped. ‘But,’ he says, ‘when they knew I was got home 
they sent the drum and mob, with guns, &c., as usual, to compli- 
ment me till after midnight. One of them passing by on Friday 
evening, and seeing my children in the yard, cried out, “O ye 
devils! we will come and turn ye all out of doors a-begging 
shortly ;” God convert them and forgive them!’ Within a few 
weeks Mr. Wesley was a prisoner in Lincoln Castle. ‘ Now,’ he 
writes again to his ever-faithful friend Archbishop Sharp, ‘I am 
at rest, for Iam come to the haven where I’ve long expected to 
be. On Friday last, June 23, when I had been christening a child 
at Epworth, I was arrested in my churchyard by one who had been 
my servant, and gathered my tithe last year, at the suit of one 
of Mr. Whichcote’s relations and friends, according to their 
promise when they were in the Isle before the election. Thesum 
was not 30/., but it was as good as 500/.’ From Lincoln Castle 
he also wrote a full account of his arrest to his friends at Oxford— 
and not without effect; for Hearne tells-us, ‘Mr. Wesley’s letter 
has procured very considerable benefactions not only in Oxford 
(where Magdalen College has given him 30lbs., Jesus 16, and 
most of the rest proportionably), but at London, and in divers 
other places, particularly my Lord Nottingham (who is reckoned 
none of y® most generous) has sent him 30 lbs.’ Mr. Wesley was 
back again at Epworth before Christmas. His parishioners had 
treated him cruelly ; when he was in prison they had stabbed his 
three cows; and they succeeded in getting him deprived of the 
chaplaincy of a regiment which he had received in reward for a 
poem which he wrote in praise of Marlborough after the battle of 
Blenheim; but he refused to take his friends’ advice to leave 
Epworth. 

For the next few years he was unmolested; but in 1709 the 
rectory was entirely burnt down, and, it was shrewdly suspected, 
by incendiaries. There is no need to repeat the oft-told tale of 
the fire; but the reader must be warned that the pictures of it are 
more or less fancy pictures. Among other disastrous results of this 
fire was the entire destruction of the Parish Registers, which were 
kept at the rectory; the fire has become historical owing to 
the deep impression which his narrow escape made upon. John 
Wesley, then a child of six years, who was ‘plucked as a brand 
out of the burning,’ and never forgot it. 
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The rectory was soon built up again at a cost of 400/.—that is, 
1,600/., according to the present value of money. It may be 
asked, How did Mr. Wesley raise the funds for its erection ? 
Well, we have seen that he had many friends, the chief among 
them being the excellent Archbishop Sharp, who was always 
ready to assist him with his purse, and with his influence, which 
was then greater than that of any clergyman in England. His 
books were probably a small source of income to him. He hada 
brother-in-law, the eccentric John Dunton, who was a publisher ; 
and it is as advantageous for an author to have a publisher for his 
friend, as for a young barrister to have an attorney. The two 
brothers-in-law, indeed, did not always agree, but there is no 
doubt that Wesley’s relationship with Dunton helped the sale of 
his books. The education of his children was not so expensive an 
affair to Mr. Wesley as one might have thought, considering that 
he could boast, with perfect truth, that he gave his three sons the 
best education that England could afford. Westminster School 
had been raised by the extraordinarily successful régime of Dr. 
Busby to by far the highest place among the schools of England, 
and Christ Church, Oxford, by the equally successful régime of 
Dr. Fell, to by far the highest place among the colleges at either 
university. Two out of the three Wesleys were educated at 
Westminster, all three at Christ Church. Samuel and Charles 
were both King’s Scholars at Westminster and students of Christ 
Church, and the whole cost of Charles’s schooling was defrayed by 
that Mr. Garrat Wesley who desired to make him his heir and 
carry him off to Ireland with him. John, the middle brother, 
received a nomination from the Duke of Buckingham to Charter- 
house, and thence proceeded to Christ Church, and, after taking 
his degree, was elected Fellow of Lincoln. So it will be seen 
that, partly through merit, partly through interest, the sons cost 
their father comparatively little ; and Samuel, the eldest (who, by 
the way, seems to me to have been hardly sufficiently appreciated 
by posterity, for he really was the mainstay of the family), helped 
largely with his purse, as well as his direction, in the education of 
his younger brothers. 

But Westminster, Charterhouse, and Christ Church combined 
could not afford a better trainer of youth than was found at 
Epworth Rectory itself. The early education of the three sons 
and the whole education of all the daughters was conducted, and 
conducted most admirably, by Mrs. Wesley. No doubt she had 
good materials to work upon, for every member of this remarkable 
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family appears to have had brains above the average; but the 
training given by Mrs. Wesley, both moral and intellectual, was 
so perfect that her husband might have said of his daughters, as he 
said of his sons, that he gave them the best education that Eng- 
land could afford. Her system is fully described in a letter she 
wrote in her own pure and nervous style to her son John, at his 
special request, on the subject. So far as Epworth is concerned, 
we have more to do with the girls than with the boys; the 
latter were soon shipped off to school and college, and saw 
very little of Epworth, except during their vacations; but the 
girls were always here. All the seven, Emilia, Mary, Anne, 
Susanna, Mehetabel, Martha, and Kezzia, were more or less good- 
looking (as, with such a father and mother, they could bardly fail 
to be); all were blessed with abilities which were sharpened to 
the finest possible point by their incomparable mother; all were 
good girls, of spotless character ; and, with one exception, all were 
of a sprightly disposition, with a keen sense of humour. The 
brightest of these bright gems were, perhaps, Patty and Hetty. 
Patty was of a grave turn, the facsimile of her brother John both 
in person and mind; Mehetabel, alias Hetty, alias Kitty, was 
intellectually the flower of the flock. Much has been said, but 
not too much, about the mother’s training; but they also owed 
much to their father. Among other things, the poetical talents 
and tastes which most of them possessed were clearly inherited 
from and trained by him, not her; and a granddaughter of Mr. 
Wesley assures us that all his children idolised him. 

They were a most united family; but on two occasions there 
was a threatened rupture between the rector and his wife. The 
first was in 1701. It appears that for twelve years Mrs. Wesley 
was a Jacobite without her husband finding it out. But in the 
spring of 1701 he observed that she did not say Amen to the 
prayers for King William, and, being asked why, she replied that 
she did not believe him to be her king. Her husband, it is said, 
answered that if they had a different king they must have a differ- 
ent board, rode away to London in a pet, and did not return for a 
twelvemonth. The length of his absence has been exaggerated, 
and it is incredible that he really meant to desert his admirable 
wife. But he had to go to London on the business of Convocation, 
which we know from history was sitting just at that time, and it 
is quite likely that he went off considerably annoyed, for Epworth 
is a Crown living, King William was his patron, and he naturally 

did not like to hear his benefactor treated as a usurper in his own 
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household. Moreover, he had himself been one of the first to 
write in defence of the Revolution, and it must have been rather 
mortifying to his vanity to discover that his arguments had failed 
to convince his own wife. 

One more storm seemed about to arise ten years later, but it 
blew over. In 1711 Mr. Wesley was again in London on Con- 
vocation business. During his absence there was no evening 
service at Epworth, so Mrs. Wesley used to read a sermon to her 
family at the rectory, and engage with them in religious con- 
versation. A neighbour or two then dropped in, and by degrees 
the congregation swelled to 200 ;—where they put them in the 
rectory is a puzzle. The curate complained to Mr. Wesley that 
a conventicle was being held in his house, and a correspondence 
ensued between the rector and his wife, which the latter con- 
cluded in this characteristic fashion: ‘If you do, after all, think 
fit to dissolve the assembly, do not tell me that you desire me to 
do it, for that will not satisfy my conscience; but send me your 
positive command, in such full and express terms as may absolve 
me from guilt and punishment for neglecting this opportunity of 
doing good, when you and I shall appear before the great and 
awful throne of our Lord Jesus Christ.’ Mr. Wesley made no 
further objections. 

Epworth was then even more isolated than it isnow: with the 
exception of Mr. Hoole, the estimable Vicar of Haxey, a stray curate 
or two, and Mr. Wesley’s brother Matthew, a surgeon, who made 
himself rather objectionable when he did come, few guests found 
their way tothe rectory ; and the female part of the rectory establish- 
ment rarely left home. Hence, perhaps, the ill-assorted matches 
which most of these fascinating girls made in the dearth of eligible 
suitors. But in the winter of 1715-16 an uninv .ed and very 
unwelcome guest made his appearance—the famous Epworth ghost. 
Few ghost stories have been told by so many sensible and credible 
eye- or rather ear-witnesses. The two brothers Samuel and John, 
who were away from home, had the whole story written down for 
them by all who were concerned in it. So we have Mr. Wesley’s 
and Mrs. Wesley’s account; sister Molly’s, sister Sukey’s, sister 
Nancy’s, sister Emily’s—all but sister Hetty’s ; also Mr. Hoole’s, 
who was specially brought over from Haxey as an unprejudiced 
witness; and Robin Brown the man-servant’s account to Jack; 
and finally John Wesley published a full account for the edifica- 
tion of his followers in the Arminian Magazine. They all tell 
the tale in the most vivid and racy style, and the different accounts 
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take up no less than thirty-six octavo pages in the appendix to 
the first volume of Mr. Southey’s ‘ Life of John Wesley.’ Instead 
of repeating, not the thrice, but the ten times told tale, it will be 
better for me to confine myself to points in which my local 
knowledge of the house and of the mind of the Islonians, and, 
perhaps I may venture to add, my acquaintance with the period 
of history in which it all happened, may suggest. The noises 
were heard in all parts of the house ; but, by putting two and two 
together, I think we may gather that the attic which is still called 
Jeffery’s chamber (the spright was christened Jeffery by Emilia, 
after an old man of that name who had died on the spot) was the 
headquarters. Now this room extends over the whole length of 
the present Wesley house, having been built, it is conjectured, to re- 
ceive the tithes, which were then paid in kind. It is so constructed 
that any noise made on the floor (which is of gypsum, a product 
of the Isle, of which many floors were then made) reverberates 
in a remarkable way throughout the whole house. The room 
immediately below was the nursery, the scene of the ghost’s 
earliest and most remarkable exploits. Jeffery’s chamber has a 
dormer window, which is easily accessible from the outside, and 
through which machinery could be easily let down. Some of the 
noises heard were as of a jack being wound up and as of a mill 
turning. Now, was it likely that people from the outside would 
wish to play tricks upon the Wesley family? Very likely 
indeed. Politics ran then, as they run now, very high at Epworth. 
At the time of Jeffery’s appearance the country was intensely 
excited about the rival claimants to the throne. The ghost was 
clearly a political ghost. He was loudest and most offensive at 
family prayers when the names of King George and the Prince 
of Wales were mentioned. On the other hand, Mrs. Wesley, who 
was a staunch Jacobite, requested Jeffery to make no disturbance 
during the hour of her own private devotions—that is, between 
5 and 6 a.M.—and Jeffery did not. It has been seen that ten 
years before Mr. Wesley gave violent offence to the Epworth 
people by voting for the Tories. But it may be thought that the 
ghost ought to have been pleased at this, for he was a Tory ghost; 
he objected to the prayers for King George, who was the nominee 
of the Whigs. True, but those who are acquainted with the 
history of the times will know that the Hanoverian Tory (and 
that was what Mr. Wesley was) was particularly offensive to the 
Whigs. Such a position seemed to indicate a desire to eat one’s 
cake and to have one’s cake. If he was really a Tory he ought 
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not to have prayed for King George, but for the king over the 
water. So it is quite conceivable that the same feeling which led 
to the beating of drums and firing of guns in 1705 might lead 
to the disturbances of 1715. I admit that all the phenomena 
cannot be explained by the supposition that tricks were played by 
the neighbours. But may not imagination have played a part ? 
Traces of a credulous and superstitious frame of mind are clearly 
discoverable in the narratives of all the members of the family. 
The last twenty years of Mr. Wesley’s incumbency passed 
without any striking incident. He held the living of Wrocte 
in conjunction with Epworth for about seven years, during which 
he lived more frequently at Wrocte than at Epworth. The 
Wroote of thet day is stigmatised by saucy little Hetty as 


A place 


Devoid of wisdom, wit, and grace. 


Under the régime of my friend, the present Rector of Wroote, I 
have no doubt it is possessed of all three. For about two of 
these years John Wesley was his father’s curate, until he was 
summoned back to college to act as Moderator of the Classes and 
Greek Lecturer.’ This high-sounding title has appeared to the 
uninitiated to indicate some grand position in the University, but 
in point of fact it only meant that he was called upon to do the 
work of a junior tutor in his own little college. 

Mr. Wesley's end was accelerated by a fall from a waggon on 
the way to Low Melwood, where he rented some land, in 1731 ; 
he survived the fall nearly four years, and died in harness in 
1735; he was buried in Epworth churchyard, on the south side of 
the chancel of that church in which he had faithfully ministered 
for nearly forty years ; and it is a curious fact that the only other 
rector who is buried in the churchyard held the living for exactly 
the same period—my much-respected predecessor, the Hon. and 
Rey. Canon Dundas. The epitaph seems to me, with all due de- 
ference to Dr. Adam Clarke, who thinks it poor and inadequate, 
a singularly beautiful one, worthy of her whose composition it 
was, Mrs. Wesley. What more need be said of any poor mortal 
than that—‘ As he lived, so he died, in the true Catholic Faith of 
the Holy Trinity in Unity, and that Jesus Christ was God Incar- 
nate and the only Saviour of mankind’? 

Mr. Wesley was a pious and faithful parish priest, who left 
his mark upon his once-turbulent, but by him much-reformed, 
parish. He was also a writer of no inconsiderable merit, though 
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he has not won a place among the immortals, and perhaps did not 
deserve to do so, There is a sort of perverted ingenuity about 
most of his literary work. What, for example, could be expected 
from poems published under the unpromising, not to say repulsive, 
title of ‘ Maggots,’ his first, juvenile, work? Who could answer 
satisfactorily such profound questions as ‘What became of the 
Ark after the Flood?’ ‘ How high was Babel’s Tower?’ ‘ What 
language was spoken by Balaam’s ass?’ ‘ Did Peter and Paul use 
notes when they preached ?’ which are really not abnormal speci- 
mens of the sort of questions which were asked, and laboriously 
answered, by Mr. Wesley in the Athenian Gazette, a kind of 
seventeenth-century Notes and Queries. His poem on Blenheim 
suggests invidious comparisons with Addison’s ‘ Campaign’; and 
though few will now endorse the estimate which contemporaries 
formed of the ‘ Campaign,’ fewer will deny that Addison had a 
far more elegant and delicate touch than Wesley. His poem on 
‘The Life of Christ’ and his ‘ History of the New Testament in 
Verse’ are wonderful tours de force; but it required a Milton to 
do justice to such lofty themes, and Mr. Wesley was no Milton. 
The extravagant laudations with which the first of these poems 
was greeted naturally provoked a reaction. The author was put 
on a pedestal from which a fall was inevitable. His poetry, 
instead of being admired, began to be laughed at. And yet it 
was certainly not-without merit. His translation of the Great 
Hallel proved that at any rate one thing the great Laureate Nahum 
Tate said of him was true ; it is far superior to the version Nahum 
himself has given us; and his last work, the ‘ Dissertations on 
the Book of Job,’ shows that the writer, if not a poet, was at any 
rate a learned divine and an excellent Latin scholar. By far the 
best of the poems attributed to Mr. Wesley is ‘ Eupolis’ Hymn 
to the Creator.’ But was it Mr. Wesley’s? Dr. Adam Clarke, 
who saw the original manuscript, tells us that the dialogue in 
prose which preceded it was in Mr. Wesley’s handwriting, but most 
of the poetry in his daughter Hetty’s. Now the poetry reaches 
a standard which Mr. Wesley never reached, but which Hetty 
did. Is not the presumption that Hetty was the author? This 
would have been Dr. Clarke’s opinion but for the classical allu- 
sions, which he thinks could only have been made by a first-rate 
classical scholar. This does not quite follow: a judicious use of 
Lempriére may make a very poor scholar rich in classical allusions ; 
but supposing that ‘ Eupolis’ could only have been written by 
one who was steeped in classical literature (as I think we may 
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suppose), are we quite sure that Hetty was not? At the age of 
eight she could read the Greek Testament in the original. Is it 
not likely that so inquiring a mind would avail herself of the 
powers she possessed to become acquainted with the finest litera- 
ture which the world has ever produced? Here is a specimen 
both of the beauty and classical tincture of ‘ Eupolis ’:— 


The feathered souls that swim the air, 
And bathe in liquid ether there, . 

The lark, precentor of the choir, 
Leading them higher still and higher, 
Listen and learn the angelic notes, 
Repeating in their warbling throats ; 
And ere to soft repose they go 

Teach them to their lords below. 

On the green turf, their mossy nest, 
The evening anthem swells their breast. 
Thus, like Thy golden chain on high, 
Thy praise unites the earth and sky. 


‘ Liquid ether’ is a bold reproduction of Virgil’s ‘liquidum zthera,’ 
and ‘soft repose’ of ‘mollem quietem.’ So far, however, from 
agreeing with Dr. Clarke’s opinion that ‘it is without exception 
the finest poem in the English language,’ I doubt whether it is 
even .the finest written by its author—-supposing Hetty Wesley 
to have been the author. Its classical dress gives a coldness to 
it which is very different from the strain in which she wrote of 
matters that touched her personally. Like most of her sisters, 
she was unhappy in her choice of a husband. The story goes that 
she was crossed in love, and rashly vowed to marry the first man 
who asked her. Presumably the first man who asked was Mr. 
Wright, a plumber and glazier at Epworth. There are conflicting 
accounts about his respectability, but all agree that he was quite 
unfit to be the husband of the refined and highly educated Hetty 
Wesley. She felt herself mated to a clown; and he, not un- 
naturally perhaps, preferred the society he met at the public- 
house to that of his Titania at home. But we owe Mr. Wright 
one good turn. Hetty’s sad fate lent a-tender pathos to her 
poetry which otherwise it might not have possessed. There are 
few more touching lines than those in which she apostrophises her 
unappreciative husband. Here is a sample :—- 


O thou, whom sacred rites design’d 
My guide, and husband ever kind, 
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My sovereign master, best of friends, 
On whom my earthly bliss depends, 
If e’er thou didst in Hetty see 
Aught fair, or good, or dear to thee, 
If gentle speech can ever move 

The cold remains of former love, 
Turn thee at last—my bosom ease, 
Or tell me why I cease to please. 


The address contains nearly a hundred lines, all of the same 
exquisite tenderness as the above. Equally graceful are her 
address to her dying infant, her epitaph on herself, her address 
to her sister Martha, and her epitaph on her Uncle Matthew—in 
fact, all her poetry. One only wishes there was more of it. 

Mr. Wesley was very anxious that one of his sons should 
succeed him at Epworth. His first choice was Samuel; ‘ first,’ 
he says modestly, ‘ because I am persuaded you would serve God 
and His people here better than I have done ; and secondly, from 
gratitude, or rather from plain honesty. You have been a father 
to your brothers and sisters, and have showed your piety to your 
mother and me in avery liberal manner, and have even done 
noble charities to my children’s children.’ But Samuel was in 
failing health at the time, and he persuaded his father to choose 
John instead. John was at first very unwilling, but at last 
consented ; and if the application had been successful he would 
have become Rector of Epworth, and the whole course of Church 
history might have been altered. As it was, the connection of 
the Wesleys with Epworth ceased with the rector’s death ; and 
few traces of them now remain in the parish. But a special 
interest will always attach to the place, as the home for so many 
years of a family every member of which was more or less 
remarkable. 


J. H. OVERTON. 
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The Stone Dog. 


T was drawing towards sunset, and I had reached the outskirts 
of the city, which here came to an abrupt end upon the very 
edge of the marshes. The marshes stretched before me bare and 
grey, with here and there a flush of evening colour, serving but 
to emphasise their utterness of desolation. Here and there, also, 
lay broad pools, their shore and water gradually intermerging 
through a sullen fringe of reeds. The river which had been my 
day-long companion—a noisy stream flowing through breezy 
hills, and villages, and vineyards—having loitered to draw its circle 
about the city-walls, had fallen under a spell. It met me here a 
featureless brimming ditch, and wound away in torpid coils to the 
monotonous horizon. And now this shrunken city, its edges dead 
and fallen to decay, these naked levels, where not even a bittern’s 
voice had courage to startle the stillness, filled me, in spite of 
myself, with a vague apprehensiveness. Just as one who is 
groping in profound darkness feels his eyes dilate in the effort to 
catch the least chance glimmer of light, I found my senses all on 
the strain, attentive to their very utmost. Though the atmosphere 
was heavy and deadening, my eyes were so watchful that not 
even the uprising of some weeds, trodden down perhaps hours 
before by a passing foot, escaped their notice. My nostrils were 
keenly conscious of the sick metallic odour from the marshes, of 
the pleasanter perfume of dry reed panicles, of the chill damp 
smell of mouldering stone-work, and of a strangely disagreeable 
haunting essence from a certain dull-coloured weed, whose leaves, 
which shot up within tempting reach of my hand, I had idly 
bruised in passing. My ears, for all their painful expectancy, 
heard at first no sound save the rustle of a frightened mouse in 
the dead grass near; but at length they detected the gurgle of 
running water, made audible by a faint stray wind which breathed 
in my direction. 
Instinctively I turned and followed the sound. On my right 
a huge fragment of the wall jutted into the marsh, and passing 
this I saw before me, brightened by the sunset, a narrow stretch 
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of dry, baked soil, raised somewhat above the level of the pools, 
and strewn with shattered bricks and scraps of tiling and potsherds. 
The musical lapsing of the water now fell upon my ears distinctly, 
and I saw a little way off a quaint old fountain, standing half a stone- 
cast clear of the wall. With the sunlight bathing it, the limpid 
water sparkling away from its base, it was the only cheerful object 
in the landscape; yet I felt an unaccountable reluctance to 
approach it. The evil enchantment which seemed to brood over 
the place, the weird fantasies chasing each other through my 
unconsenting brain, annoyed me greatly, for I profess to hold my 
imagination pretty well under control, and to have but small 
concern for ghostly horrors. Shaking aside my nervousness I 
began to whistle softly as I strolled up to examine the old foun- 
tain. But on noticing how lugubrious, how appropriate to the 
neighbourhood and my feelings, was the air that came to my lips, I 
laughed aloud. At the sudden sound of my voice I felt both 
startled and somewhat abashed. Laughter here was clearly out 
of place ; and, besides, the echo that followed was obtrusively and 
unpleasantly distinct, appearing to come both from a deep arched 
doorway in the wall near by, and from the vaulted hollow of the 
basin of the fount, which lay just beneath the dog’s jaws. As I 
should have said before, the fountain was a great cube of darkish 
stone, along the top of which a stone dog crouched; and the 
water gushed from between its carved fore-paws into a deep basin, 
the side of which was cleft two-thirds of the way to its base. 
Through this break, which I saw to be an old one from the layers 
of green film lining it, the stream bubbled out and ran off among 
barren heaps of débris, to sink itself in the weeds of some stagnant 
pool. The head of the dog was thrust forward and rested upon 
the fore-paws as if the brute were sleeping; but its half-open 
eyes seemed to watch the approaches to the doorway in the wall. 
As a piece of sculpture the animal was simply marvellous. In its 
gathered limbs, though relaxed and perfectly at rest, a capacity 
for swift and terrible action seemed to hold itself in reserve, and 
a breath almost appeared to come from the half-opened jaws, 
momentarily dimming the crystal that smoothly gushed beneath. 
No scrap of vegetation could the rill persuade out of the inexorable 
sterility around, saving for some curdled greenish mosses that 
waved slowly from the sides of the basin, or pointed from root- 
hold on brick and shard where the small current loitered a little. 
I am not a taker of notes, nor, for all my vagrant and exploring 
tendencies, am I a very close observer. Nevertheless, though it 
is now a year and a half since what I am telling of took place, the 
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minutest details of that strange fountain, and of the scene about 
it, are as definitely before me as if I had been there but yesterday. 
I am not going to inflict them all upon my reader, yet would do 
so without a spark of compunction if by such means I could dim 
the all too vivid remembrance. ‘The experiences that befell me 
by this fountain have shaken painfully the confidence I. once 
enjoyed as to the fulness of my knowledge of the powers of things 
material. I cannot say that I have become credulous; but I 
have ceased to regard as necessarily absurd whatever I find it 
difficult to explain. 

From the fountain it was not a score of paces to the doorway 
in the wall, which was sunk below the surface of the ground, so 
that the crumbling arch surmounting it was scarcely on a level 
with my feet. Steep narrow stairs of brickwork, consisting, I 
think, of seven steps, led down to it. The doorway had once 
been elaborately ornamented with mouldings in yellowish stucco, 
most of which had fallen and all but choked the stairs. The 
crude pale colour of these fragments jarred harshly against the 
olive of the damp stone foundations and the stained brown of the 
mouldy brick. After my usual fashion, I set myself to explore 
this doorway, in my interest half forgetting my apprehensions. 
As I descended the steps the sound of the running water faded 
out, with a suddenness which caught my ear though failing to fix 
my attention. But as I made to grasp the great rusty iron door- 
handle, which was curiously wrought of two dragons intertwisted 
neck and tail, again my every sense sprang on the alert, and a 
chill of terror crept tingling through my frame. My straining 
ears could detect not the slightest sound from the fountain, which 
was within plain view behind me. I felt as if some eye were 
fixed upon me. I faced sharply about and set foot on the steps 
to ascend. And I saw the water at that very moment burst forth 
afresh between the feet of the dog, from whose eye a dull white 
glow seemed just vanishing. It must be borne in mind that the 
beast’s flank was toward the doorway, and, in consequence, only 
one of its half-closed eyes visible from where I stood. I ascended 
and went straight to the fountain. I grasped the great stone 
head and gave it a wrench, but found it just as immovable as it 
looked. Vexed at my idiotic fears, I vowed to take my fill of 
investigating that doorway, and to find out if there lay anything 
of interest beyond it. I knew this part of the city was quite 
deserted, and that no outraged householder in the flesh was likely 
to confront my trespassings. But the last of the daylight was 
now upon me, and I thought best to postpone my enterprise till 
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the morrow. As I betook myself back toward humanity and 
lodgings I felt that eye piercing me till I rounded the buttress of 
the wall; but I denied my folly permission to look back. 

The following morning was spent among the curious old cafés, 
the unexpected squares, and the gorgeous but dilapidated churches 
of the inhabited city. All these things, however, failed to 
interest me. With more time on my hands than I quite knew 
what to do with, I yet felt as if my time were being wasted. The 
spell of the dead outskirts, of the shadowless dead marshes, of 
that mysterious and inscrutable dog, clung to me with unrelenting 
persistence. And the early afternoon found me standing again 
by the fountain. 

Familiarly I scooped up the cool water and drank it from my 
palm. I scattered it over the parched bricks and clay, which 
instantly soaked it in. I dashed a few drops also, playfully, upon 
the image of the dog, which had taken the evening before such 
fantastic liberties with my overwrought fancy. But these drops 
gathered themselves up nimbly into little shining balls, and fled 
off to the ground like so much quicksilver. I looked out upon 
the wan pools and marshes, whence a greenish mist steamed up, and 
seemed to poison the sunlight streaming throughit. It is possible 
that this semblance of an unwholesome mist was not so much the 
fault of the marshes as a condition of the atmosphere, premonitory 
of the fierce electric storms and the earthquake which visited the 
city that same night. The greenish light beat full on the sunken 
doorway, so that only the lowermost steps remained in shadow. 
However unattractive the temporary complexion of the sun, I was 
glad of his company as I descended the steps. The twisting 
dragons of the door-handle attracted me as I drew near. As for 
the dog, I had exorcised it from my imagination with those 
nimble drops of water; and for the old door, it looked as if a 
little persuasion would make it yield whatever secret it might 
chance to have in keeping. But certainly, if I might credit my 
ears, which had once more grown abnormally attentive, the sound 
of the water had ceased. My flesh began to creep a little, though 
I told myself the fading of the sound was entirely due to my 
position—that the walls of the stairway intercepted it. At the 
same time I felt that eye watching me, and a chilly sweat broke 
out upon my limbs; but I execrated my folly, and refused to turn 
my head. Meanwhile, so alert had become my hearing that the 
escape of some gases, bubbling up from the bottom of a pool far out 
in the marsh, resounded as if close beside me. I tried to force 
the bolt back, but in vain ; and I had just come to the conclusion 
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that a sharp wrench would break away bolt, socket, and all, when 
an uncontrollable instinct of fear turned me about to see what 
peril threatened. The head of the dog was facing directly toward 
me, and its eyes, now wide open, flamed upon me with strange 
and awful whiteness. I sprang up the steps and was at the 
beast’s side in an instant ; but I found the head, as before, resting 
upon the paws, the eyes half closed and dull, the water gushing 
down into the basin. 

As I bathed my shaking hands and clammy forehead, I laughed 
with deep irritation. I said then to myself that the ignorant could 
hardly be blamed for even the wildest superstitions, when a cool- 
headed and enlightened modern like myself was so wrought upon 
by the fictions of his brain. I philosophised for some time, how- 
ever, before I got the better of my repugnance to that doorway. 
I humorously assured myself that, at the worst, this incompre- 
hensible beast was securely anchored to his fountain ; and that if 
anything terrible were at the other side of the door which I was 
going to open, it surely could not be capable of much, good or ill, 
after its century or so of imprisonment. Then I walked firmly 
straight to the doorway and down the seven steps; and I knew 
that first one eye was turned upon me, then both; the water was 
silent before I had gone ten paces. 

It was useless trying to conquer the creeping of my skin, the 
fear that pricked along my nerves; so, bidding my reason ignore 
these minor discomforts, I busied myself. with the problem of 
loosening the bolt-socket. It occurred to me at the time that 
there might be an easier entrance at the other side of the wall, as 
nothing in this neighbourhood was in good enough repair to boast 
of more than three walls standing; but no, that would have been 
a concession to my illusions. I chipped away at the soft stone 
with my knife. I jerked hard upon the bolt, which gave a little, 
with clatter of falling stucco; and on the instant I faced around 
like lightning, in an indescribable horror. There—at the very 
top of the steps—crouched the dog, its head thrust down close to 
my face. The stone jaws were grinning apart. A most appalling 
menace was in the wide white eyes. I know I tugged once more 
upon the bolt, for a great piece of the door and arch crumbled and 
came away; and I thought, as the head closed down, that I made 


a wild spring to get past the crouching form. Then reason and 
consciousness forsook me. 


When sense returned I found myself lying on a pile of rags, in 
a darkish garlicky hut, with the morning sunlight streaming in 
through the open door. I sat up, with the memory of my horror 
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vivid upon me, and wondered, with a sigh of relief at the change, 
what sort of a place I had got to. I was in a very different 
quarter of the city from the neighbourhood of the fountain. Here 
were still the ruined outskirts, still the desolate marshes, but the 
highlands backing the city on the north began to rise just beyond 
the hut’s door. I got up, but found my right shoulder almost 
disabled. I could not lift my arm without great pain. Yet my 
clothing was not torn, and bore no marks save of dust and travel. 
I was about to uncover and examine the damaged shoulder, when 
in came the owner of the hut,an honest-looking, heavy-set muleteer, 
who showedall his teeth in his gratificationat observing my recovery. 

As I gathered from my host, he had had occasion to pass what 
he called the ‘ Fonte del Cano’ near sunset of the afternoon pre- 
ceding. He had found me lying in a stupor, face down, across 
the basin of the fount, and directly beneath the jaws of the 
dog, which he piously crossed himself on mentioning. Not 
stopping to look for explanations, though he saw the old door was 
partly broken away, he had put me on his mule and made haste 
homeward, in fear of the coming of twilight in that grim place. 
There had come up a great storm in the night, and then an 
earthquake, shaking down many old walls that had long been 
toppling to their fall. After sunrise, being a bold fellow, he had 
gone again to the place, in hope of finding some treasure revealed 
by the disturbance. Report said there was treasure, of some kind, 
hidden within the wall; but none had dared to look for it since 
the day, years before his birth, when two men undertaking the 
search had gone mad, with the great white eyes of the dog turned 
terribly upon them. There were other strange things said about 
the spot, he acknowledged reluctantly, which, however, he would 
not talk of even in daylight; and for himself, in truth, he knew 
but little of them. Now, he continued, in place of anything 
having been:laid bare, the whole top of the wall had fallen down 
and buried steps and doorway in massesof ruin. But the fountain 
and the dog were untouched, and he had not cared to go nearer 
than was necessary. 

Having reached my lodgings, I rewarded the honest fellow, 
and sent him away in high feather, all forgetful of the treasure 
which the earthquake had failed to unearth for him. Once alone 
in my room, I made haste to examine my shoulder. I found it 
green and livid. I found also, with a sick feeling which I shall 
not soon forget, that it was bruised on either side with deep prints 
of massive teeth. 


CHARLES G. D. RosBerts. 
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Fairy Hill, or, the Poet’s Wedding. 


HE Moon was bright, the Sea was still, 

The Fairies danced on Fairy Hill ; 
The Town lay sleeping far below ; 
Ghosts went round it, sad and slow, 
Loth to leave their earthly place 
For the Wilderness of Space. 
The watch-dogs saw the Ghosts and howl’d, 
The Fairies saw the Ghosts, and cowl’d 
Their little heads and whirl’d away ; 
No friendship between Ghost and Fay. 
Fairies lightly love Mankind, 
To mischief or to mirth inclined, 
They fear the Dead, by night or day. 


Il. 


A Boy within that Town did dwell 
Loved by the Fairy People well, 

For he was more delightful far 

Than rosebuds or the evening star, 

And by his cradle soft they crept 

To kiss the Baby while he slept, 
Curtain’d him round with shades and gleams, 
And gave him music in his dreams 
Excelling mortal. When the Child 
Grew older, then in flowers they smiled, 
Or shining clouds, or sparkling streams, 
Or forest shadows, whispering low 
Magic secrets few men know. 

‘ This lovely Boy,’ said they, ‘ is one 
Whose day on earth will soon be done, 
We read it in his lustrous eyes ; 

Make him happy ere he dies, 

Show him things, by moon and sun.’ 
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IIT. 


Another year, another night, 

(But Time, they never mark its flight) 
Round about the Waterfall 

The Fairies sit on rocks, and all 

Sing to the pouring water’s tune 

And watch the setting yellow Moon. 

But all together shout for joy, 

See, O see! their lovely Boy 

Floating swiftly down the stream ; 

His eyes are shut, his Boat’s a Dream. 

It shoots the rapids, doth not swerve 
Gliding on the glassy curve 

Over the thundering Fall,—away ! 

It rises on the rising spray, 

It spreads two waving wings, it mounts 
Into the morning’s golden founts. 

‘This Dream is ours,’ the Fairies said, 
‘The Boy lies sleeping in his bed. 

‘Fine Boat afloat on stream!’ they sung, 
‘Fine Dream!’ they sung, till skylark rung 
A matin-bell from tower of cloud, 

And, silent, through his gates of gold 
The Day-King’s flashing chariot roll’d,— 
Then vanish’d all the Fairy crowd. 

Many a Dream they made for him, 

Of Caves and Waves and Moonshine dim, 
Subtle thoughts and wondrous stories, 
Glancing joys and coming glories, 

Wild poetic Dreams of youth, 

Truer far than daylight truth. 
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wv. | 
Another night, another year, 
(We reckon Time in mortal sphere) 
The Fairies danced on Fairy Hill, 

Careless lovers, merry still, 

Never half a day forlorn, 

Tho’ at times they wail and mourn. 
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And he, the Boy, for all their bode, 
Lived, not died; the sea-wind flow’d 
Into his veins; a Poet Boy, 
Who loved his world and sung for joy, 
In glens and woodlands wandering lone, 
Where at times from twig and stone 
The Fairies peep’d at him, and oft 
Elfin music trembled soft, 
Airy whispers, whereunto 
Danced his fancies, verses flew 
Rhyming to the music’s chime, 
Whilst a human heart kept time 
With its own pathetic measure 
In the midst of all the pleasure. 
How his songs came, none could tell ; 
Simple people loved them well. 

But on a blue midsummer day, 
Suddenly, a peeping Fay 
Saw within the Poet’s eyes 
Something new! What wondrous prize, 
What rich marvel hath he found 
In the heavens or underground ? 
Yea, Fay! in his breast 
A secret lies worth all the rest; 
Nor have your People taught him this, 
One day he learnt it in a kiss. 
Greet her, Fairies, for your part ! 
The Girl is worth a Poet’s heart, 
She is gracious, she is true, 
She hath eyes of deeper blue 
Than hyacinths in woodland shade, 
She’s a mild, a mirthful maid. 
The Wedding-Day is coming soon, 
And O, that night, the festival 
For Fairy People one and all 
On Fairy Hill below the Moon, 
Between the Sea and Waterfall! 


, 


Fled from Britain’s, Alba’s, coast, 
Erin holds the Fairy Host. 
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Unless what some report be truth 
That further, flock by flock, they flee 
To Tir-na-n’Oge, the Land of Youth, 
Amid its undiscover’d sea, 

The Blissful Island, out of ken 

Of sad or angry eyes of men. 

Yet awhile, O Gentle Race, 

Linger in your ancient place, 

Take not from us (poor are we ) 
Like autumn leaves or sunset clouds 
Our elfin gold of phantasie ! 

As yet they are not gone. In crowds 
They troop to Fairy Hill to-night, 
The Wedding Night,—Elf and Sprite, 
Merrows from their swaying Deep, 
Dwarfs that out of crannies creep, 
Cunning Lepracauns a few, 
Countless Fays, the tricksy crew, 
White Witches, none of bale, 

Nor the bodeful Banshee’s wail, 
Nor the Pooka, from his cave 
Galloping over land and wave 
Like a storm at black midnight, 
His flaming eyes the only light. 
No, no, these away ! 

Hither, every friendly Fay ! 


From meadow-rings, from lakes and springs, 


Craggy mountains, river fountains, 

From the air, and from the fire, 

Thronging in with one desire, 

Those that haunt the kindly hearth, 

And all that bring good luck and mirth. 
Lo now, the Moon !—and who are seen 

Flying hither? King and Queen! 

They come, with growing music. Elves, 

To your places, range yourselves ! 

The Full Moon shines, the Sea is still, 

The Fairies dance on Fairy Hill, 

Singing, weaving happy charms. 

The Bride is in the Bridegroom’s arms. 


WILLIAM ALLINGHAM. 
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Wilson Barrett and his Work. 


HE editor of this Magazine, being aware of the intimate 
relations which for many years have existed between Mr. 
Wilson Barrett and myself, has invited me to contribute a paper 
on the career of that popular actor and manager, which, ‘ without 
touching on confidential matters, will yet give fresh details (not 
to be found in the daily press), and justify its appearance in a 
magazine of repute.’ 

It is easy enough for one actor to write about another when 
the other happens to be dead, but when he happens to be alive, 
obviously such a subject requires great delicacy of treatment. 

‘Ilya fagot et fagot ;’ and, to be quite frank, there are people, 
even in my own profession, whom no amount of editorial per- 
suasion could induce me to touch with pen or pencil (or anything 
else, for that matter); but Barrett’s head has not been turned by 
his good fortune—he ‘ bears his blushing honours so meekly,’ and 
is altogether so good a fellow, that I have accepted my editor’s 
invitation with pleasure. 

As I shall speak only of what I know from personal experience 
and observation, I must ask the reader to bear with me if, in 
explaining the train of circumstances which ultimately led to my 
acquaintance with the subject of this sketch, I go as far back, or 
even a little further than that now historical night ‘ five-and- 
twenty years ago,’ when a memorable vow was registered in the 
gallery of the Princess’s Theatre. 

At or about that time a certain aspiring young tragedian was 
an habitué of that theatre. Like every other youth of the 
period, he was more or less impressed with a profound admiration 
for Charles Kean’s ‘ garden of girls.’ And oh, Eros the omnipo- 
tent! what a bevy of beauty it was, to be sure! 

First in honour and in place came the majestic manageress. 
As I mention her name the shades of my first Rosalind, Viola, 
Beatrice, Desdemona, Hermione, Lady Macbeth, the Duchess 
Juliana, the Countess of Carinthia, Mrs. Beverley, Mrs. Oakley 
and Mrs, Haller, Donna Violante, Clara Douglas, and Pauline, in 
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Soulie’s gruesome drama, all rise before me. They ‘come like 
shadows—so depart.’ 

At the time I speak of, however, they were no shadows, but 
bright and beautiful constellations, surrounded by their attendant 
satellites, who formed ‘a milky way of stars to grace a comet’s 
glittering wake.’ 

There was Mrs. Keely, the soul of comedy incarnate ; and there 
was the mature, the ebullient, and all too substantial Mrs. 
Winstanley. There was the charming Carlotta Leclerq, the tall 
and stately Miss Murray (now Mrs. Brandram), pretty little Agnes 
Robertson (Mrs. Dion Boucicault), the accomplished Ternan 
Sisters, Miss Nelly Bufton, Miss Desboro, Miss Daly, the twin 
3roughams, the gifted children, Kate and Ellen Terry, and Rose 
Leclerq. 

Last, not least, came a tall, slender, elegant, fair-haired girl, 
who had just emerged from Miss Kelly’s private theatre. This 
young lady’s name was Caroline Heath, known afterwards to fame 
as the youthful heroine of Sadler’s Wells, Drury Lane, the Lyceum, 
Reader to her Majesty the Queen, and I don’t know what else. 

The years came and went, and the young tragedian became a 
‘ wandering star,’ who, ‘ once upon a time,’ happened to be fulfil- 
ling an engagement in Glasgow. The Drury Lane company had 
been acting there the week before, and having a slight vacation 
prior to opening in Dablin, the leading ladies of the troupe, Miss 
Cleveland and Miss Caroline Heath, remained behind. Miss 
Cleveland was engaged to play the opposite parts to the young 
tragedian, who was fortunately enabled to offer the two ladies 
(who lived together, and were inseparable) some trifling courtesies. 
He remembers to this day a delightful trip to Loch Lomond, on 
which occasion he was privileged to be their escort. Thus com- 
menced an acquaintance which speedily ripened into a friendly 
intimacy. 

Soon afterwards Miss Cleveland went to Australia, and Miss 
Heath to Manchester for a revival of ‘ Romeo and Juliet,’ which 
unfortunately proved a failure, and resulted in the company being 
disbanded. 

It so happened that a few weeks prior to this occurrence 
the late Miss Avonia Jones (Mrs. G. V. Brooke) had produced 
(first time in England), at a certain Yorkshire theatre, an 
American dramatisation of Mrs. Wood’s story of ‘ East. Lynne.’ 
The drama was as crude and coarse as the subject is objec- 
tionable; but despite its coarseness and crudity, and its vile 
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taste, it held the public, and has done so from that moment to 
this. 

Miss Jones intended to act this drama only two nights; the 
manager, however (the tragedian aforesaid), watched the per- 
formance and the audience on the first night, made some altera- 
tions and improvements on the second, and decided to repeat the 
play during the whole of the engagement, with the result that 
the houses got better and better, until during the last few nights 
money was turned away from the doors. 

Here I avail myself of the licence of occasion to refer to the 
iniquitous condition of the law of dramatic copyright. Although 
managers in England and America have made thousands of 
pounds out of the drama of ‘East Lynne,’ the authoress of 
the work, as far as I know, has never yet received a single 
shilling. 

Let me say, in extenuation of this particular manager’s parti- 
cipation in this business, that in the first instance he was not 
cognisant of the existence of the story, and was under the impres- 
sion that the play was an original work by an American dramatist, 
and very clumsy work it was too. 

Knowing that our Transatlantic cousins robbed our authors 
right and left, the manager had no qualms of conscience in recom- 
mending Miss Heath (upon Miss Jones’ return to America) to 
make free with the American drama; and as an old comrade of 
his was also out of a berth, he suggested that he should ‘ exploit’ 
the piece. 

The country managers of important towns could not be induced 
to even look at it, hence at first its production was restricted to 
a number of obscure small places. When at last, however, it 
‘struck ile’ in the only important theatre into which it had 
succeeded in penetrating, it speedily became the rage, and engage- 
ments were immediately booked in all the principal towns for the 
ensuing season. 

The first tour terminated at a small watering-place in Scotland, 
where Miss Heath remained for the sea bathing while her 
manager returned to London for his vacation. 

A short time previous to the commencement of the next 
campaign, to his astonishment this gentleman received a com- 
munication intimating that during the recess the fair tragedienne 
had taken unto herself a new manager, in the shape of—a 
husband ! 

A few months later the Yorkshire lessee before referred to, 
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being at that time in total ignorance of this change in the lady’s 
condition, received an application for an engagement from her 
new manager. In a postscript the writer stated that ‘his wife 
desired her kind regards.’ 

Why kind regards? At last it occurred to the lessee that 
his correspondent’s wife must be his old acquaintance; he there- 
fore wrote, requesting an explanation, received a satisfactory one, 
congratulated the bridegroom, assured him that if he was not the 
happiest fellow in England he ought to be, and forwarded the 
desired engagement. 

The bridegroom was Wilson Barrett; the lessee was myself. 
And thus it was that we became acquainted some eighteen or 
twenty years ago. 

I found him modest, unassuming, industrious, and obliging, 
but, to be quite candid, he gave little or no indication of either 
the ability or the ambition which has since distinguished him ; 
indeed, at this period, in his adoration of his charming wife he 
almost effaced himself. 

He led me to understand that he had encountered more than 
the usual vicissitudes in the life of a country actor; that he had 
commenced at the lowest rung of the ladder in, I think, the very 
town where he afterwards made his first start as manager; and that 
he had surmounted almost unheard-of difficulties in the effort to 
get his head above water. 

The story of these early struggles has been related elsewhere. 

At the period when our acquaintance commenced the epoch of 
romance was over, and reality was about to begin. 

Mr. and Mrs. Barrett’s first engagement with me commenced 
at the Theatre Royal, Hull; subsequently they frequently appeared 
at my theatres in Leeds, York, Huddersfield, Lincoln, &c. Al- 
though their répertoire was by no means restricted to ‘ East 
Lynne,’ for years it continued to be their most potent attraction. 
As, however, during their second engagement in the following 
season at Hull, I found that Miss Robertson (Mrs. Kendal) and 
other popular actresses had been acting Lady Isabel in the town, I 
concluded the wretched thing had been played out, and I arranged 
therefore for the Barretts to open in ‘ Azael the Prodigal,’ which 
was produced on a scale of great splendour, with magnificent cos- 
tumes, scenery, and appointments, and I think we had upwards of 
a hundred supernumeraries. Mrs. Barrett enacted the prodigal 
son, and Barrett his—no, I mean her—father. 

We contemplated running this play for a month, but when 
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we found that we could not take enough money to pay our ‘ supers,’ 
upon the fourth night we concluded that the public had had 
enough of ‘ Azael.’ So we withdrew our grand spectacle at a 
moment’s notice in favour of ‘ East Lynne,’ when, to my astonish- 
ment, the receipts leaped up at once from 5l. to 1001. a night. 

A few months later, finding a difficulty in obtaining an eligible 
opening in town, Barrett organised a company with which for a 
considerable period he toured the provinces. 

I suppose during this protracted tour Mrs. Barrett must have 
acted Lady Isabel Carlyle at least a score of times in every town 
in the United Kingdom, with a success which has rarely or ever 
varied, and, which has been as extraordinary as it is unparalleled. 
At length, as time passed on, a number of little Barretts began to 
appear, and, as Mrs. Barrett was indisposed to encounter the con- 
tinual fatigue of travelling from week to week, Barrett began to 
look round for a foot of earth. All the good towns being already 
occupied, he commenced management in the worst theatrical town 
in Yorkshire. 

Of old, the malefactor’s prayer was, ‘From Hull, Hell, and 
Halifax, good Lord deliver us ;’ and in more recent times, the poor 
actor, as far as the memory of man bears record, has invariably 
echoed the latter part of this pious aspiration. 

Barrett was the first man who ever made Halifax pay. 

His ambition now took a higher flight, and soon after I found 
I had a rival, an active and an indefatigable one, at the opposition 
theatre in Leeds. This town had already acquired a remarkable 
reputation for the production of new plays which were shut out of 
the London market. It was here that I produced for the first 
time various works which afterwards made a great mark ; notably, 
Charles Reade’s ‘It’s Never too Late to Mend,’ ‘ Foul Play,’ 
‘Put yourself in his Place,’ Tom Taylor’s ‘ Arkwright’s Wife,’ &c. 

Barrett was too shrewd a man to leave me a monopoly for the 
production of new pieces, so he signalised his first season at the 
Amphitheatre by producing Wills’s play of ‘ Jane Shore.’ 

A propos of the origin of this work, the late Mr. John Ryder 
told me that in his young days it was thoroughly believed, at the 
East End of London, that immediately prior to the death of the 
hapless royal favourite in Shoreditch, a baker of the neighbourhood, 
in defiance of the Lord Protector’s orders, administered to the 
wretched woman’s necessities by giving her to eat and drink. 
Most likely in the lapse of ages this story has got a little mixed, 
inasmuch as we are now assured, upon pretty good authority, that 
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Edward’s ex-mistress did not die in Shore’s ditch at all, but that 
she lived to a green old age, and died in the odour of sanctity, a 
prosperous and highly respectable gentlewoman. 

Be that. as it may, half a century ago this legend was so firmly 
fixed in the popular mind, that the last scene of Rowe’s tragedy 
was never acted at the East End unless the bold baker appeared 
in the person of the low comedian of the company, to present the 
ill-fated heroine in her extremity with a penny loaf. Sometimes, 
if the comedian were popular, he would, for a quarter of an hour 
together, improvise ‘ wheezes’ to keep the house in a roar, while 
poor Jane remained in articulo mortis. Upon one particular 
occasion, a lady who was highly popular at the Old Pavilion 
Theatre demurred to go on for her last scene unless the low 
comedian’s tom-foolery was entirely omitted. She had ‘a voice 
potential,’ and the managers were compelled to yield to her wishes. 
The audience, however, declined to submit to her dictation, and 
would not permit the play to proceed without the traditional 
buffoonery. The many-headed monster had its way; the low 
comedian, who had dined ‘ not wisely, but too well,’ struggled into 
his doublet and hose, and staggered on to the stage, where he had 
some difficulty in keeping his feet. Being of an amiable disposi- 
tion, when this gentleman had duly presented the legendary 
penny loaf, with a sly wink to the ‘gods,’ he hiccuped ‘ If your 
ladyship will deign to adjourn round the corner, I’ll stand two 
pen'orth.’ 

This proposal so tickled the fancy of the audience that not 
another syllable could be heard, and the curtain descended amidst 
exclamations of ‘ Bravo, Baker!’ 

Ryder was an eye-witness of this ridiculous scene, and, since a 
feather will show which way the wind blows, this sympathetic 
appreciation of the situation by the honest East Enders suggested 
to him many years afterwards the idea of John Grist the baker, 
who figures so conspicuously in the later drama. 

This play was written by the distinguished dramatist W. G. 
Wills, at Ryder’s instigation, for a pupil of his, who did not see 
her way to distinguish herself in it. The moment she refused 
the play, Barrett secured it, and produced it at the Amphi- 
theatre in Leeds, where I saw it the first time it was ever acted. 

It was so desperately dull and dreary during the first three 
acts, that Ireally never thought it would survive the ordeal of the 
first night, but the snow scene in the fourth act, with Jane Shore 
and the benevolent baker, electrified the audience and saved the 
piece. 
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To the best of my recollection it was only acted in Leeds two 
or three nights, and in most of the big towns it was a failure, but 
Mrs. Barrett’s admirable performance of the heroine, and her 
husband’s indomitable pluck, at length made it attractive. 
Barrett evidently believed ‘ there is no such word as fail,’ for he 
stuck to his colours, and pushed and pushed the piece until he 
taught the public to believe in it; the managers followed suit, 
and at length he brought it to town, where, as every one knows, 
it ultimately achieved a great success, and ran for the greater 
part of two seasons. 

After some fierce fighting in Leeds, two events occurred which 
changed the current of both his life and mine. 

Amidst the many trials and vicissitudes of theatrical manage- 
ment, the most perilous ordeal of all is fire. 

Up to a certain time I had passed scathless, but I had three 
or four marvellous escapes, not the least remarkable of which was 
the one where my theatre was saved mainly through the instrument- 
ality of Barrett, who was my stage manager while I was acting in 
Manchester. 

During the performance of ‘It’s Never too Late to Mend’ 
some gentleman of the proletariat, in knocking out the burning 
‘dottle’ of his pipe, succeeded in setting the gallery on fire. 
Had it not been for the coolness and self-possession of Barrett 
on the one hand, and Calhaem (the celebrated ‘ Jacky’) on 
the other, the theatre must have been destroyed. The fire was 
discovered in the last act; the pit and gallery were crowded, and 
an alarm would have occasioned great loss of life ; so while Calhaem 
got out the hydrant and the staff ready to work it, Barrett rushed 
through the last act, which usually occupied forty minutes, in less 
than ten—got the people quickly out of the house, and promptly 
extinguished the smouldering fire, which in a few minutes later 
would have burnt the theatre to the ground. 

The third year of Barrett’s management in Leeds, the fire 
fiend was too strong for us both. My new and beautiful theatre, 
with all my costly wardrobe, scenery, &c., was totally destroyed 
by fire; a few months later the Amphitheatre (of which Barrett 
was the tenant) shared the same fate. 

It was his intention to have built a new theatre in Leeds. It 
was also the intention of my friends to build one for me there, 
but as I had concluded to try my fortune in town I left the field 
clear for him, and the result was that he became manager of the 
Grand Theatre in Leeds, without exception the most perfect and 
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magnificent building of the kind in England, perhaps in the 
world. 

Like Alexander, Barrett now sighed for ‘new worlds to 
conquer,’ hence he boldly annexed the Court Theatre. 

‘ Lowliness is young ambition’s ladder ;’ so when ‘ Jane Shore ’ 
was first produced in town, he ceded his original part (Shore) to 
Mr. Warner, and he now engaged Mr. Coghlan as his leading actor, 
contenting himself by making his début in the part of an old 
man in * Fernande.’ 

The production of ‘The Old Love and the New’ was a 
success. Then came Madame Modjeska, who made a hit in 
‘Heartsease.” So little at this time was Barrett estimated as 
an actor, that he himself assured me that when Mr. Coghlan threw 
up the réle of Armand (originally played by Fechter), Madame 
Modjeska refused to allow him (Barrett) to play the part in his 
own theatre, and he was compelled, at the behest of this distin- 
guished foreigner, to engage Mr. Arthur Dacre (then a novice) 
for the part of the hero. 

‘The young man from the country’ was patient, and bided his 
time ; at length it came. 

One night he played Mercutio; like Eclipse, ‘he was first in 
the field, the rest were nowhere.’ 

This was the memorable season when, through a succession of 
disasters, the management of the new Princess’s Theatre became 
involved in difficulties. The theatre was offered to Barrett on 
easy and equitable terms; he took it, and resolved to tempt 
fortune again with La Modjeska. This time the results were 
direful, but at length the turn came, which always comes in 
London to men of brains and courage if—mark the 7/—if they can 
hold on long enough. A strong but crude drama, which had been 
at any one’s disposal for some time past, and which no one had 
cared to look at, now turned up. Barrett saw strength, power, 
variety in the work, hence ‘The Lights o’ London.’ Prior to its 
production this drama could have been bought right out for a 
comparatively small sum; it has since realised, for author and 
manager, thousands. It did more; it enabled the world to realise 
that there was the makings of a dramatist in Mr. George H. Sims, 
and that Wilson Barrett was an actor, an actor who had skill, 
pathos, and power. 

Next came ‘The Romany Rye,’ which, though it swelled the 
coffers of the theatre, cannot be said to have added much to the 
reputation of either actor or author. 
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This was followed by ‘The Silver King,’ by Messrs. Herman 
and Jones—a strong, admirable, but unequal work; indeed, I 
know of no drama which has finer moments, and none which has 
moments more weak and tedious. The first three acts, with the 
exception of one blot, to which I shall hereafter refer, are full of 
life, colour, and vigour; the fourth act is weak; the fifth is tire- 
some and ineffective. 

Mr. Barrett happened to be present on the first night of the 
production of ‘Foul Play.’ With perfect propriety he pointed 
out to me that the second scene of the prologue was an excres- 
cence, and quite unworthy of the author; yet, strange to say, 
sixteen or seventeen years later he (Barrett) repeated in the 
railway scene (act ii. sc. 2) of ‘The Silver King’ a blunder which 
is the exact analogue of the excrescence in ‘ Foul Play.’ 

Ere this he has doubtless discovered, what we all learn in 
time, that it is easier to criticise than to execute, to find fault 
than to improve. 

The part of Wilfred Denver gave him his opportunity, and he 
came straight to the fore. 

A better-acted play has not been seen in this generation than 
‘The Silver King.’ Certainly no play in our time has more pro- 
foundly touched the public heart, or, what is equally important 
from the manager’s point of view, extracted more coin from the 
public pocket. 

The production of ‘Claudian’ by Messrs. Wills and Herman 
indicated an important departure in the policy of Barrett’s 
management. As a work of art nothing in our time, at least, has 
excelled it for taste, splendour, and authenticity. The gorgeous 
magnificence of the first scene, crystallising as it did into one 
focus the erudition of the archeologist and the glowing sun- 
steeped canvases of Tadema and Long, may justly rank in the 
same category with Charles Kean’s ‘ Winter’s Tale,’ Calvert’s 
‘ Antony and Cleopatra,’ Irving’s ‘ Cup,’ Sardou’s ‘ Theodora,’ and 
last, but by no means least, the wondrous ballet of ‘ Messalina.’ 

Of the play itself I cannot speak so highly. To begin with, 
it is utterly illogical. The holy Clement, unlike the Christian 
martyrs of old, of which he is put forth as the type, curses his 
murderer in form, but in substance he really curses the innocent 
people who accidentally come in contact with the shedder of 
blood, and who are made to pay the penalty of his crime. 

Wherever he goes, suffering and sorrow, fever and famine, 
blighted love and ruined homesteads, death and desolation, track 
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his steps. Such acurse might be evoked in the name of some 
blood-stained barbarous deity of old, but surely not in the name 
of the Christian’s God. Claudian knows the coin he gives 
Almida for the beggar woman’s child must bring death with the 
gift; he knows, too, his mere coming in contact with Almida 
involves ruin, despair, living death, blindness; yet, notwith- 
standing, he brings these horrors on her devoted head. At 
length, however, awakened to the error of his ways by the 
knowledge that some thousands of innocent people, more or less, 
have been crushed to death in the earthquake, he resolves, 
after the fashion of the great Chaldean (whom we seem to have 
heard of in Zanoni), to relinquish his wearisome immortality and 
yield up the load of hateful life for the sake of the woman whom 
he loves. 

The scene of scenes in this play, the sale of the sculptor’s 
wife, irresistibly suggests a resemblance to the slave sale in 
Boucicault’s ‘ Octoroon ’ (a very admirable and very much under- 
rated drama!) Almida’s blindness reminds one of Nydia, even as 
the earthquake recalls ‘ The Last Days of Pompeii’ and the older 
drama of ‘The Earthquake’; while the hero himself suggests 
reminiscences of such old acquaintances as Salathiel, Zanoni, 
Melmoth the Wanderer, and Vanderdecken. 

It may be doubted if there is such a thing as perfect origin- 
ality ; and these are doubtless unconscious cerebral reflections, or 
echoes of memories and waves of thought which permeate the 
air; and it would therefore be unjust to accuse the authors of 
wilful plagiarism. 

Notwithstanding these drawbacks, the play abounds with 
noble lines, picturesque incidents, and passages of great poetic 
beauty. It could scarcely well be otherwise, for Mr. Herman is 
a most ingenious playwright, and Mr. Wills is a poet. 

I have nothing but praise for Barrett’s interpretation of the 
title réle. This performance, combined with the splendour of 
the production, marked a distinct advance in his position both as 
actor and manager. 

Next came ‘ Hamlet.’ 

Every actor with an ounce of brains in his head, at some 
period of his life, looks forward to the honour of grappling with 
this great dramatic problem. Every man of intellect finds a 
little of Hamlet in himself, and he therefore naturally fancies 
that he can throw some light upon the subject. It is well that 
he should occasionally do so, for a succession of Hamlets modelled 
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servilely upon the peculiarities of their predecessors is a prospect 
too utterly awful to contemplate. ‘That way madness lies.’ I 
suppose I must have seen nearly every Hamlet of our time, 
English, French, German, and Italian, and I don’t remember ever 
to have seen two who were alike. 

From the manager’s point of view, Hamlet is the most 
attractive play in the répertoire. For years and years, while it 
was unacted in London, it was perpetually being acted in the 
country with never-varying success, 

I remember when I first appeared as Hamlet in Birmingham, 
in my boyhood, I was astounded at the crowded house which greeted 
my immature efforts with more indulgence than they deserved. 

‘I didn’t imagine I was so well known here,’ I modestly 
observed to the manager. 

‘ My dear young gentleman,’ blandly replied he, ‘’tis not you 
who are known, it is the play. If I could have a new Hamlet 
every week, I’d act Hamlet twice a week every week in the year.’ 

Of course, everybody does not look at the subject from this 
point of view, and I dare say an eminent Manchester man of my 
acquaintance represented the views of a by no means inconsider- 
able minority. This gentleman, at the period when I had 
‘Hamlet on the brain,’ had the misfortune never to see me in 
anything but the melancholy prince. Meeting my brother at 
dinner one day, over the walnuts and the wine, my friend from 
Lancashire blurted out,— 

‘John’s a gradely lad enow, but I wish I could see him in 
summat else besides that chap in black.’ 

‘Which chap in black ?’ 

‘I dun know, but he’s allays off his nut, and he welly allays 
has one stocking up and t’other down!’ 

A propos of another form of appreciation of this branch of 
art, I met the other day at Henley a noble lord, a genial, jovial 
gentleman, who is a great playgoer, who said to me,— 

‘I scarcely pass a night without going to the theatre. “The 
Magistrate” is splendid. Don’t you think so? Eh? eh?’ 

‘ Yes,’ I responded, ‘but I like “The Candidate” quite as well, 
almost better. It’s bright as sunshine.’ 

‘Chacun & son gott, he replied. ‘ Now, J think “The Secre- 
tary” is awfully jolly. Have been half a dozen times—could go 
half a dozen times more. Never hear fellas at the club say 
“go to "Delphi”— never have been to "Delphi in my life. 
Wild horses wouldn’t drag me to the Lyceum, or the Princess’s, 
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to see Shakespere. No, thanks; there’s quite trouble enough in 
the world. I go to the theatre to be amused, not bored.’ 

‘ Been to Coombe? ’ 

‘Yes. “Faithful Shepherdess ”—first-rate. To be sure, you 
can’t hear the words—so much the better—but the music, the 
ballet, and the sheep, tip-top!’ 

Fortunately for Barrett, Irving, and others, the whole of the 
upper ten are not tarred with the same brush as my noble friend ; 
and although there is a large section of the community who, when 
they see Hamlet announced, shrug their shoulders, and grunt, 
‘Confound him! here comes the fellow with the quotations again,’ 
still there happen to be born every year generations of men and 
women to whom the Prince of Denmark is still the prince of 
gentlemen and scholars, and the most potent of all attractions. 
Here is an apposite illustration. The late Augustus Harris (father 
to ‘Augustus Drury o’ Lanus’) detested the very name of the 
‘Bard.’ The word Shakespere was to him even as a piece of red 
rag to a bull, yet he himself told me that after that versatile 
genius, Charles Fechter, had for months ventilated the Princess's 
with ‘ Ruy Blas,’ ‘The Corsicans,’ &c., never, in fact, playing to 
the current expenses upon any one occasion, they were glad to 
fall back on ‘ Hamlet,’ when the receipts leaped up as if by magic, 
and manager and actor cleared between them over 5,000/. during 
a run of seventy-five nights! 

As no two men of ordinary intelligence have ever yet agreed 
as to which is the correct interpretation of the hero of this drama, 
it is scarcely to be expected that two actors can be found to do so, 
especially two Hamlets. The one actor follows the other, just as 
a musician follows the performance of a piece of music which he 
has composed, or studied by heart—a false note, a semitone, a 
quaver, makes a discord which stabs and pains him; hence, while 
actors are the most emotional and sympathetic of auditors in 
receiving their first impressions of new works, they are, naturally, 
the most exacting in their criticisms of old ones. 

I can, however, attest with sincerity and pleasure that Mr. 
Barrett’s entire treatment of this great work was in some respects 
novel, and in all artistic—that many of his innovations were in- 
genious, some of them admirable. The first court scene was a 
feast to the eye, and the recollection is a pleasure to the memory. 

I retain a vivid impression of the premiére of Thomas’s Opera 
at the old house in the Rue le Pelletier, of Nilsson’s Ophelia (by 
no means a brilliant piece of acting!), and of Faure’s virile and 
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picturesque performance of the Prince ; above all, I remember the 
play scene. 

With the exception of this especial production, Barrett’s 
arrangement of this scene is the best I have ever witnessed. 
Apart from all other considerations, the eye of the auditor is rested 
by having a little relief from the continual succession of rugged 
castellated interiors and exteriors. The novel treatment of the 
King and Queen (both capitally acted!) strengthened materially 
the motive power of the play, and Barrett’s acting (minor differ- 
ences of opinion apart) was a scholarly, interesting, and admirable 
performance. 

‘ Junius ’ was a noble folly. 

To me it is inconceivable how a man of such versatile and pro- 
found genius as Edward Lytton Bulwer could have written this un- 
fortunate play. It is yet more inexplicable that a poet and aman 
of letters so distinguished as Owen Meredith, a man whose critical 
standard of intelligence is so lofty and exacting, could be induced, 
even by the fervour of filial piety, to consent to its exhumation. 
More remarkable, however, than the mistake of the author, and the 
delusion of the author’s son, was the opinion entertained on the sub- 
ject by Phelps, who assured me that he considered this drama one 
of the most perfect works he had ever encountered, and that nothing 
but the great expense incidental to ‘getting it up’ prevented 
him from doing it during his management at Sadler’s Wells. By 
his advice, some years ago, I saw Mr. John Hollingshead, in whose 
hands this play, and one or two others by the same author, had 
been placed for disposal. (A strange conjunction truly, ‘ Junius’ 
and the ‘Temple of the Sacred Lamp’!) ‘ Practical John ’ referred 
me to Messrs. Routledge, the publishers, to whose custody the 
play had been transferred. I called upon these gentlemen for the 
purpose of requesting a perusal with a view to arranging for its 
production at the Queen’s Theatre. Fortunately for me, however, 
they and their employés were absent at a ‘ bean-feast’; other more 
engrossing matters intervened, and I pursued the subject no 
further. 

There are certain persons who, either from defective educa- 
tion, or sheer Jack of capacity to appreciate any aspiration towards 
anything which is honest, or manly, or noble, or poetic, perpetually 
decry and deride anything and everything which appeals to the 
intelligence, the imagination, and, above all, to the sensibilities of 
an audience. 

Amongst these are the gentlemen who stigmatise the authors of 
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‘The Hunchback’ and ‘Ingomar’ as impostors; who maintain 
that ‘The Lady of Lyons’ is burlesque, that ‘Money’ is old- 
fashioned and out of date, that ‘ Richelieu’ is bombastic melo- 
drama, and that ‘Junius ’ failed because it was classic, because it 
was written in blank verse, but, above all, because it was written 
by Bulwer Lytton. 

Now ‘Junius’ failed from none of these causes. It failed because 
it was a platitudinal play upon an unsavoury subject; a play the 
hero of which has no raison d’étre (for this Junius Brutus is not 
a brute at any period of the drama); a play in which a loathsome 
subject is continually asserted with most ‘damnable iteration.’ 

‘It is the curse of genius to be measured Ly its own level.’ 
Had a lesser man than Edward Lytton Bulwer written this play, 
it would not have been tested by so high a standard of excellence. 
However, Homer nods sometimes, and even the mighty name of 
Shakespere is attached to some bitter, bad plays. 

The day after the production of ‘ Junius,’ while the echoes of 
the last night’s applause were still ringing in my ears, while the 
newspapers teemed with columns of laudation, I wrote Barrett 
thus: ‘I donot think “ Junius” will swell your banking account, 
but it is an artistic and magnificent production, and will, I am 
convinced, add materially to your reputation.’ 

I am concerned to add that my prediction was verified by the 
result, as he now assures me that he lost upwards of 5,000/. on 
this work. 

It is easy to understand his desire to associate his name with 
one of the greatest in English literature. 

‘A fellow-feeling makes us wondrous kind;’ and I at least 
can sympathise with his ambition in connection with the classic 
drama, inasmuch as ‘I too have paid dearly for my whistle.’ A 
boyish aspiration in the same direction cost me some hundreds of 
pounds in a production of the other ‘ Brutus,’ in which Edmund 
Kean distinguished himself, and which was adapted by John 
Howard Payne (author of ‘ Home, sweet home’) from half a dozen 
earlier plays. 

Well, we must all pay for experience, and what we lose in 
coin we must take out in glory; and certainly Barrett has 
‘materially enhanced his reputation’ by this noble folly. 

It must not be supposed that because ‘ Junius’ failed, no classic 
drama can succeed. ‘ Claudian’ has already proved the contrary. 
Humanity is the same in all ages, and the classic play which 
shall combine the vital elements of human interest with ‘ words 
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that breathe and thoughts that burn,’ illustrated by the many- 
coloured life and clothed in the gorgeous costumes of old Rome 
and Greece, or older Egypt, will be the play of the epoch. Pend- 
ing the production of this glorious epic of the past, the present is 
still full of the great dramatic elements of Love, Fate, Life, and 


Death :— 


Love that is even bitter as salt-sown spray, 

Yet sweet, yea, sweet as wrath, or wine alway ; 

Fate that is foe to love, and lovely life, 

Yea, foe implacable, and hath death to wife ; 

Death that is friend to fate, and fair love’s foe, 
Death that makes waste the wolds of life with snow ; 
Life that is strangely one of all these three, 

Being bitter as is the sharp salt spray of sea, 

And fiercer than the forceful feathered fire, 

Fed as a flame with hope of heart, and high desire ! 


These potentialities are around us and about us to-day as 
yesterday, in even greater strength and more infinite variety than 
ever. 

Yes! the dramatist of to-day has a gold mine, perpetually open 
to him in the ordinary incidents of the wonder-working age in 
which we live. 

It is impossible to take up a newspaper any day in the three 
hundred and sixty-five without noting the marvellous romances 
which are of daily and hourly recurrence, and which pale the 
greatest writers’ power of invention. What wealth of incident, 
what vivid emotions, what great passions, what grotesque accidents, 
what awful tragedies, jostle us at every corner of the street every 
day and every night! 

But I am allowing this ‘ imperial theme’ to carry me beyond 
the scope of this article. 

In returning to Barrett I permit myself to hope that the 
forthcoming drama, in which he appears to have collaborated with 
Mr. Jones, will open out the vein I have here ventured to indicate. 

This principle of collaboration between the author and the 
manager is old as the everlasting hills. There can be no doubt 
that Shakespere, who was certainly a most sagacious manager, 
collaborated with many authors. 

A propos of authors, at the commencement of their careers, 
dramatists have to suffer so much from the fatuity and insolence 
of some managers, that, considering the weakness of human nature, 
it is scarcely surprising that when the position is inverted the 
author says, ‘ It is my turn now.’ 
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Within my own knowledge, a gentleman who has occupied the 
highest position in the profession as actor, author, and manager, 
and who is well known to every lessee in London, has vainly 
endeavoured for the past twelve months to even get a hearing for 
his dramatic works. Yet the same man has presented his literary 
work to various publishers, to whom he was unknown except by 
name, and in nearly every instance has found an immediate 
market. 

There is, of course, the other side to the picture, and nowa- 
days certain dramatists are no sooner successful than they ‘sit’ 
on every one who is supine enough to submit to the indignity. 
Of this class is the gentleman who takes for his motto— 


‘I am Sir Oracle ! 
And when I ope my lips let no dog bark.’ 


When he speaks of the wretched manager, it is, ‘J and the man 
called the manager. As for the actors, they are merely the 
instruments that give my music to the dazzled and delighted 
world. People don’t come to see them—they come to see my 
piece.’ If the actor dares to say ‘that’ instead of ‘this,’ or 
‘which’ instead of ‘what,’ he defiles the author’s composition. 
If the piece succeeds, it is ‘ because it is my piece’; if it fails, it 
is through ‘ the incompetence of the actors, or because my sensa- 
tion scene is painted instead of built out, or because there isn’t 
sufficient water in the waterfall, or because there is not ligno- 
podium enough in the lamp or strontium in the red fire, or 
because sawdust has been used instead of charcoal for the explosion, 
or because there isn’t enough limelight, or because the thunder 
has worked in the wrong place, or the lightning hasn’t worked at 
all, or the wind has refused to whistle, or the peas to rattle down 
the rain-box!’ 

Occasionally, however, the author has his nose put out of joint 
by the scene-painter. I once heard a distinguished knight of the 
brush exclaim, ‘ D—n the author and the actors! the public come 
to see my scenery!’ The man was quite right, for the play was 
so bad, and the actors so powerless to retrieve it, that the only 
thing worth seeing was—the scenery ! 

Among the gossip in circulation at the clubs, it is currently 
related of a recently deceased important drama which had been 
in preparation for many months, that, up to within a fortnight of 
its production, not a line of the last act had been written! 

Observe how different is the policy of Barrett. I believe I 
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speak by the card when I state that the last act of ‘ The Silver 
King’ was re-written four or five times before it assumed its 
present form, and even then I can’t say much for it—still the 
management left nothing to accident. 

Charles Reade told me that in working upon ‘Masks and 
Faces’ he sent an act to his collaborateur, Tom Taylor, for his 
approval. Taylor returned it, saying that there were only half a 
dozen good lines in it. Reade replied, ‘ You are not quite exact— 
there are only three good lines in it. I have preserved those, and 
burnt the rest.’ 

Probably the most notable example of a man of genius con- 
senting to put his Pegasus into harness, and working modestly in 
harmony with a practical man, is to be found in Lord Lytton’s 
interesting and delightful account of his father’s relations with 
Macready, in the production of ‘ Richelieu.’ 

The author’s and the manager’s responsibilities are not evenly 
balanced. The author finds nothing but his piece: if he succeeds, 
he takes a large sum of money; if he fails, he can retire and write 
another play; but his failure frequently involves the manager in 
absolute ruin. The expense of getting up a big drama not 
unusually costs from three to four thousand pounds. A recent 
failure at a metropolitan theatre involved the management in a 
monetary loss of 7,000/. in a few weeks. The author, so far from 
losing money, actually gained by the transaction, and doubtless 
considered himself aggrieved by the withdrawal of the piece. 

The importance of the manager’s collaboration is evident from 
the fact that in nine cases out of ten he suggests some important 
alterations, which make the fortune of a piece. The snow scene 
which made ‘ Jane Shore’ was entirely Barrett’s idea; and I 
believe that in ‘The Lights o’ London’ he suggested the scene of 
the fight in the slums, and the great effect of the change from 
the fight to the police court—an effect which brought the curtain 
down with a flowing sail, and ensured the success of the play. 

Up to his advent in town the theory had slavishly obtained 
(except in the initial management of Miss Marie Wilton, who 
imported nearly all her staff from the country, and made all her 
successes with an untried dramatist) amongst managers that no 
piece could ever attract unless associated with the magic of certain 
names, and no company would ever be accepted by the metropolitan 
public unless composed of more or less distinguished London 
performers. 

Now, in point of fact, great popular dramatists have only been 
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enabled to achieve ultimate success through the medium of their 
repeated failures, for which the unfortunate managers have had 
to pay; while as for actors, although they gravitate towards the 
metropolis, as naturally as the Mussulman makes his pilgrimage 
to Mecca, or the river rushes towards the sea, London has not, 
after all, or at least had not in the days of the great provincial 
stock companies, a monopoly of ability. 

‘There are as good fish in the sea as ever came out of it,’ for 
those who know how to catch ’em; hence, Barrett threw his net, 
and made a goodly haul. 

His pieces were written by untried authors (except Wills, 
whose strong point has never been construction !), his company 
was principally composed of country actors; yet while ‘ Madame 
Modjeska,’ supported by London people at expensive salaries, 
involved a loss of five or six thousand pounds, all the losses were 
retrieved, and the great popular successes were achieved by new 
authors and new actors, who, being afforded the opportunity to 
earn their spurs, have won them, and may now wear them and 
challenge comparison with the best. 

The auxiliaries at the Princess’s denote another sensible 
departure. Old actors and actresses, and young aspirants of the 
better class of both sexes, have practically superseded the former 
too frequently dirty, half-drunken supernumerary. Thus two 
good ends are subserved. Veterans, who would be otherwise 
idle, are provided with ‘the means whereby they live,’ and 
neophytes obtain some practical knowledge of the rudiments of 
the art. 

As a stage manager, Barrett occupies a very high position. 

Although he still clings to the tedious changes (which half a 
dozen strokes of the pen would have remedied) that occur during 
the three scenes in the second act of ‘The Silver King,’ over 
which Denver’s flight is provokingly protracted, he originated the 
ingenious device, by means of which, in the next act, all the 
furniture, properties, &c., were removed from the house of the 
burglarious scoundrel in an instant, and the splendid interior 
changed, as if by magic, to the picturesque double-actioned snow 
scene. 

There is nothing new under the sun, and of course we have 
been doing these lightning changes for the past century in 
pantomimes, but Barrett is the first man who, in recent times, 
had the sense to apply the principle to drama. Hence he may 
reasonably claim to be the immediate precursor of those striking 
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scenic changes which culminated in ‘In the Ranks,’ reached the 
climax of absurdity in ‘ Romeo and Juliet,’ retarded ‘ Olivia,’ and 
have, it may be hoped, received their coup de grace in ‘The 
Last Chance.’ 

To prevent misunderstanding, I have used the phrase ‘in 
recent times,’ because those past masters in the mysteries of stage 
management, Fechter in ‘The Golden Daggers’ and Boucicault 
in ‘ Arrah na Pogue’ and ‘The Shaughraun’ (in which the effect, 
of the changing prison was copied from the French), had long ago 
anticipated all that has since been done in this department. 

Barrett is not the only man who, in creating great effects, 
forgets little ones. Some years ago, when Boucicault was acting 
Shaun the Post in ‘ Arrah na Pogue’ at the Gaiety, after he had 
vainly tried to force the lock of the door of ‘ the dead man’s cell 
at Ballybetagh,’ he determined to make his escape through the 
window. After scaling the wall, breaking bolts, bars, &c., just as 
he was getting out, two gorgeous flunkeys made their entrance 
through the doors of the condemned cell, and with the utmost 
dignity leisurely removed the table and chair at which he had 
been sitting the moment before. 

As an actor, Barrett illustrates in fine form the fitness of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds’s famous apothegm, ‘ Excellence was never granted 
to man but as the reward of labour.’ 

A short time prior to his death Charles Reade desired me to 
convey his congratulations, not only on the commercial success of 
Barrett’s management, but also upon his pronounced improvement 
as an actor. 

The reply was characteristic. 

‘Mr. Reade is very kind,’ said he, ‘and I am grateful, but he 
is mistaken in one thing. I am not a bit better actor now than 
I was half a dozen years ago; but for those half-dozen years I’ve 
watched and worked and waited for my chance, and now, thank 
God, I’ve got it.’ 

‘The race is not always to the swift, nor the battle to the 
strong,’ and we don’t all get our chances—or perhaps, if we do, we 
don’t utilise them properly—but no one who knows Wilson Barrett 
will grudge him his chance. 

Although fully impressed with the idea that ‘ what he deserves, 
an honest man dares challenge ’gainst the world,’ Barrett is 
affable and courteous, and has the reputation (a very rare one) of 
never forgetting an old friend or comrade. 

As a man of business, he is shrewd, sagacious, and inde- 
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fatigable ; as a manager, he is astute, liberal, and enterprising ; as 
an actor, he is a student, who dares to think for himself, and has 
the courage of his convictions. 

‘In one tree there are many branches,’ and he may justly 
claim a place among the highest. 

Having done much good work in the past, he will do better in 
the future—that is, if he takes care of his health; but it can 
scarcely be called relaxation when a man beguiles the intervals of 
London management and perpetual acting by daily and hourly 
superintending the arrangements of two important country theatres 
(Leeds and Hull), besides getting up an occasional pantomime 
and pulling the strings of half a dozen travelling companies, which 
are kept in constant employment. 

I, who write these lines, have gone through all this ordeal, 
and, ‘ because that I am more than common’ strong, have survived 
it. Knowing, however, the effect of this perpetual strain on mind and 
body, I cannot do Barrett a more friendly service than by remind- 
ing him, in conclusion, that burning the candle at both ends is 
an operation which consumes the tallow quickly—that ‘the bow 
cannot be always bent ’—and that health and strength ‘are more 
precious than rubies and fine gold.’ 

JOHN COLEMAN. 
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‘That Very Mab.’ ' 


IKE most other books of its ethereal sort, ‘That Very 
Mab’ defies the rigid hard-and-fast classifications of the 
Librarians’ Congress. It would be a treat to see under what 
particular head Mr. E. B. Nicholson, indefatigable man, would 
propose to catalogue it. There is a little of most things in it, 
except dulness. There is philosophy, and there is evolutionism, 
and there is political economy, and there is delicate fairy 
lore, and there is even poetry, real poetry, which sometimes 
seems absurdly suggestive of a well-known hand in collabora- 
tion. But the book, as a whole, is clearly the work of a new 
writer. It has a vein of its own; sometimes it is rollicking, 
sometimes it is plaintive, sometimes it is satirical, sometimes 
it is mystifying, but always it is clever and always pessimis- 
tic: whence one may reasonably conjecture that it is written 
by a young lady, since young ladies nowadays naturally tend 
towards pessimism, perhaps as a normal result of the higher 
education of women. If I had to give it a name, I should say it 
was a satire, but a satire of the most comprehensive and catholic 
description, since it addresses hard knocks to everybody all round 
with great impartiality, except only owls and fairies. And even 
the owls have a doubtful time of it. 

‘The poetry of the Polynesian fairies,’ says the anonymous 
author, ‘ is addicted to frequent repetitions of the same obvious 
remark, and it does not contain a Criticism of Life ; so we do not 
give any more of it.’ (The single specimen actually quoted, I 
may add parenthetically—a mere dainty little snatch of a song to 
Tané and Tawhiti—far from bearing out these harsh judgments 
on the Samoan muse, rather tends to show that the inhabitants of 
Polynesia build the lofty rhyme after diligent study of the ‘ XXXII. 
Ballades in Blue China.’) A similar stricture can hardly be passed 
upon the little book itself which promulgates the doctrine. It 
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contains a great deal of criticism of life indeed, conceived not 
always in an Arnoldian spirit. The author, to be sure, has ‘ got 
culture’: she has got it, in fact (let me have the courage of my 
opinion as regards her sex), very badly. But it doesn’t come out 
in any too pedantic or obtrusive form; it gleams through rather 
than ostentatiously displays itself. And this is the general mould 
into which the Criticism of Life, in all its phases, is crowded by 
the clever young writer into one short hour’s delightful reading. 
The curtain rises abruptly upon Queen Mab, that very Mab 
that Shakespeare knew—at home in Samoa, hour unstated 
(Dancing). What was Queen Mab doing here, so far away from 
England? ‘England she had left long ago; when the Puritans arose, 
the fairies vanished. ‘“ When Tom came home from labour, and 
Cis from milking rose,” there was now no more sound of tabor, nor 
“ merrily went their toes.” Tom went to the public house or the 
preaching house, and Cis—Cis waited till Tom should come home 
and kick her into a jelly (his toes going merrily enough at that 
work), or tell her she was, spiritually, in a parlous case.’ So the 
fairy queen fled from England, and made herself a congenial 
home far off in Samoa. To her, among her strange brown fairies 
of the Southern Ocean (no better than they ought to be, I 
fear), enter a British ship, bearing missionaries, with an assorted 
cargo of bonnets, pocket-handkerchiefs, and best Manchester 
piece goods. While the unsophisticated Samoan ladies are 
parading the beach in their new adornments, and the British tar 
is eagerly running up a Union Jack—alarums, excursions, and to 
the unknown music of thundering guns, enter another set of 
sailors, who had men with red beards and spectacles among them, 
and cried ‘ Hoch,’ and sang the ‘Wacht am Rhein.’ The rival 
parties direct the resources of civilization against one another with 
a curious little machine which kills several of the first sailors, as 
well as sundry native women in their new cotton gowns and 
bonnets. ‘Seeing all this, Queen Mab also saw that Samoa was 
no longer a place for her. She did not understand what was 
happening, nor know that a peaceful English annexation had been 
disturbed by a violent German annexation, for which the English 
afterwards apologised.’ But she conceived a prejudice against 
civilisation, and she also felt it was time for her to leave Samoa. 
So she came to England on a sea-gull’s back, and. began to 
consider what changes had been wrought since she last looked 
upon the land of Britain. ‘Queen Mab found England a good 
deal altered. There were still fairy circles in the grass; but they 
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were attributed, not to fairy dances, but to unscientific farming 
and the absence of artificial phosphates.’ In Europe, to say the 
truth, Queen Mab vaguely feels herself an anachronism, and, what 
is worse, an anachronism hundreds of years on the wrong side—in 
fact, a relic of paganism. In Epping Forest she meets with an 
owl, who consents to be her guide and the interpreter to her of 
modern civilisation. The ant, unfortunately, to whom she first 
applied, was advanced, not to say positivist, in her opinions, and 
did not countenance a belief in fairies. ‘She begged leave to 
refer Queen Mab to various works in the International Scientific 
Series for a complete explanation of her motives, and mentioned, 
casually, that she also held credentials from Mr. Romanes. Then, 
explaining that her character with the sluggard was at stake, she 
hurried away.’ But the owl faithfully leads Mab through the 
various departments of modern England—science, philosophy, 
art, politics—and shows them all to be very hollow, and unworthy 
a sensible fairy’s serious attention. 

‘And does nobody believe in fairies?’ sighed Queen Mab. 

‘No, or at least hardly any one; a few of the children, per- 
haps, and a very, very few grown-up people. Persons who believe 
in faith-healing, and esoteric Buddhism, and thought-reading, 
and arbitration, and phonetic spelling, can believe in anything 
except what their mothers taught them on their knees. All of 
these are im just now.’ 

Thence the owl conducts Queen Mab through the ‘ Origin of 
Religion,’ as expounded by a small boy and annotated by a poet, 
‘the ordinary poet of satire and of Mr. Besant’s novels, with an 
eye-glass.’ The eye-glass I hold to be too personal, like that 
wherewith Mr. Grossmith in the Japanese fanland at the Savoy 
hits off in pure pantomime with a single touch the individuality 
of a distinguished statesman. Education comes in for its share 
of sarcastic allusion, especially viewed as a compulsory commodity. 
‘ Eating is not compulsory; you may starve,’ says the owl; ‘ you 
must learn.’ Justice and the new democracy get their due quo- 
tum of satirical notice; and one little passage in this connection, 
very much after the fashion of George Eliot, I cannot forbear 
quoting, as a specimen of the unknown author’s more serious 
style. ‘There is a melancholy, sweet satisfaction—I have noticed 
it myself—in pointing out exactly where this or that great man 
erred, and where we should not have erred if we had been this or 
that great man. There is a calm, blessed sense of the law of 
compensation among humans when they murmur over the grave, 
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“ Ah! his was a mighty soul; everybody says so ; but his umbrella 
was only gingham, and mine has a silver handle ;” or, “ Yes, his 
force of mind was gigantic; but just here he left the beaten 
track. If I had been in his place at that moment I should have 
kept it ; I always do;” or, “ His morality looks elegant, but it hasn’t 
got any fibre to it. Now my morality is all fibre ; you never met with 
such fibrous morality.” ’ After such good workmanship as this, 
it is a pity our new wit should have descended to the rather 
puerile chapter on art and the beautiful, and echoed such trite 
complaints as that the Academicians hang themselves too nume- 
rously on the line, and that too many Scotchmen co-optate one 
another into the ranks of the Forty. These things are no doubt 
still true, but they are not new, and they are put with less than 
the usual felicity of the anonymous author. She had better far 
have confined herself to her more familiar ground, and not sought 
to include all heaven and earth within the narrow limits of one 
tiny volume. I shall say no more of the main scope, save that 
our story ends with a pseudo-Cromwellian revolution, with a 
famous General for its impromptu dictator. He and his army, 
‘sent forth, too late, to “smash” Prester John and relieve 
the Equator, had all but overcome the Desert, and had only been 
defeated by space.’ But even as the indignant soldier exclaims 
to his subordinate, ‘Take away that bauble,’ his eye falls upon 
the glittering object, and, overcome by esthetic sensibility, he 
relents. ‘The bauble has a Chippendale feeling about it,’ the 
vanquished victor exclaims with a sigh, and sinks (metaphorically) 
upon its breast. 

Of course the book has the weakness of its class, or, in other 
words, les défauts de ses qualités. Like ‘ Paradise Lost,’ it proves 
naething. Kingsley’s ‘ Water Babies,’ it is true—that fine master- 
piece of the genius for pure fooling, in which even the excep- 
tional Scotchman, I believe, can find nothing to amuse him—has 
been not unjustly suspected by astute critics of harbouring 
what those serious Germans call a tendency. But the Duchess 
herself, we must all agree, could hardly succeed in extracting an 
intelligible moral from ‘ Alice in Wonderland.’ ‘That Very Mab’ 
goes a step further in the same direction ; not only is it utterly 
futile itself, but also an index of futility in others. ‘I am futile, 
he is futile, and we are all three futile,’ says Paul Somerset in 
the ‘Dynamiter’; whereto the immense and inimitable Prince 
Florestan of Bohemia answers oracularly, with cheerful pessimism, 
‘A character of this crowded age.’ Our author, more comprehen- 
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sive and complacent than Mr. Stevenson, advances a stage beyond 
the polyonymous disguised sovereign; she considers futility a 
character of all ages and all philosophies, her own apparently not 
excepted. ’Ginx’s Baby’ exploded every current panacea for the 
ever-pressing Malthusian ill, and suggested nothing practical of 
its own to take their place. Even so our playfully despondent 
new satirist explodes with a laugh all the current explanations of 
the cosmos or chaos, and offers us in return no glimpse or shadow 
of a sufficient substitute. Everything that men value or trust 
or hope or despair of, every formula in which distracted humanity 
has vainly seen some faint solution of its terrible problems, is 
passed before Queen Mab in rapid review, and pronounced with 
airy persiflage equally vapid, or absurd, or inefficient. The theo- 
logians and the positivists, the thinkers and the doers, Mr. 
Herbert Spencer and Mr. Matthew Arnold, Mr. Chamberlain and 
Mr. Gladstone, come in alike for her impartial ridicule. Nothing is 
sacred to her—not even Natural Selection itself. (Excuse the sus- 
ceptibility of a wounded heart ; all my own pet isms are hard hit.) 
Still she raises ever and anon the recurring smile---you smile at 
wit while you laugh at humour; and to raise a smile is truly 
after all no small achievement in so earnest and thoughtful an 
age as this present one. Who does so much is not futile; the 
author of ‘That Very Mab’ would perhaps say, is the only 
truly effective personage amid so much redundant and blatant 
futility. 
GRANT ALLEN. 
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By THE AUTHOR oF ‘CHRIsTINA Norta,’ ‘A GOLDEN Bar,’ 
&c., &C. 


CHAPTER V. 


‘ DERHAPS I had better stay a week.’ This is what Horace 

Dallas said when he first told Aimée that he must leave her ; 
this is the first sentence which she recalls to her mind as each day 
brings her nearer to the appointed time of his return ; but as for 
Horace it has almost escaped his memory that he named to her 
any definite time at all. He thinks indeed of Pont-Avize, but 
yet he is undoubtedly glad to find himself at home again. Now 
that he is once more amongst his own people, his own set, he can 
hardly imagine how he managed to sit so easily at M. Laval’s 
table. The easy country life is congenial to him; if he were to 
go away again without reasonable cause just at the present time, 
he would have to meet his father’s anger and his mother’s re- 
proaches, and he has an unconquerable dislike to exposing him- 
self to any one’s open expressions of displeasure. 

In the meantime one day after another slips by, and he says 
to himself that he cannot well give unnecessary annoyance by 
absenting himself from his mother’s annual garden party, which 
is fixed for the week after his return. 

When that is over he must come to some understanding with 
his parents. 

‘If it is wet, we must put it off, says Lady Dallas two days 
before, as she looks anxiously at some heavy rain-clouds dispersed 
only by a gusty west wind and gleaming treacherous sunshine. 

‘I hope not, mother,’ says Horace, looking up for an instant 
from his book: ‘if you put it off I shall not be able to stay 
for it.’ 

‘Not stay for the garden party?’ cries Eva, his youngest 
sister, with shrill astonishment ; ‘and when there is to be the 
lawn tennis match, and Alice Marsham is coming ?’ 
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‘Oh! he doesn’t care for her any longer,’ cries Gus provokingly; 
‘his heart is with his mademoiselle.’ 

Horace is generally a favourite with his younger brothers and 
sisters, and not averse to their taking liberties with him; but 

just now their mirth is very ill-timed. He shakes off Eva with 
no very gentle hands, and bestows a not altogether playful cuff 
upon Gustavus. 

‘These children are growing quite intolerable with their vulgar 
jokes,’ he says irritably to his mother. ‘One would think they 
spent all their time in the servants’ hall.’ 

Lady Dallas does not answer him immediately; she waits 
until Gus and Eva have rushed off to complain of the treatment 
they have received to Teddy and Blanche, and then she pauses 
before she says, ‘But what do you mean, Horace? Is it really 
your intention to return to France, with no prospects and nothing 
to offer but what the father has already refused to accept? If you 
will not give it up for our sakes, for your own sake, at least you 
ought to consider her, and the pain which further intercourse is 
certain to bring to her in the end.’ 

Lady Dallas speaks with more asperity than usual; even to 
her it is not easy to approach an unpleasant subject pleasantly. 

‘I thought that you already knew that my mind was made 
up, mother. If I am refused, I suppose I shall bear it as well 
as other people. But when I think of her... trusting me 
so entirely.’ He breaks off suddenly and walks away to the 
window. 

‘She has seen no one else, I suppose,’ says his mother, in a 
tone which is intended to be sympathetic, but only succeeds in 
being gently irritating. ‘Of course, at first she may feel the 
disappointment, but after a time, Horace . . . Forgive me, my 
dear boy, for saying that you must not be conceited. It is your 
first experience of an affair of this kind.’ 

‘ And it will be my last,’ he mutters under his breath, but his 
mother is too discreet to hear him. 

‘It is your first experience of this kind of . . . of flirtation. 
Your knowledge of girls has been limited to girls—girls brought 
up like your sisters,’ continues Lady Dallas, vaguely, conscious 
that by every word she is getting herself deeper into difficulties. 
‘I say nothing against Mademoiselle Laval,’ she adds hastily, 
seeing the deepening shadow on his face. ‘I have no grounds for 
saying anything against her.’ 

‘No, nor even the flimsy shadow of a pretext,’ he cries angrily. 
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‘What has the poor child done but accept that which I forced 
upon her, so far as a man may force himself upon a girl? Do you 
think that she was ready, as your well-brought-up English girls 
may be for anything I know, to marry the first man who asks 
them? You were never more mistaken.’ 

Lady Dallas is hurt, but she is a patient woman, and it appears 
as if she had at once forgotten and forgiven Horace’s bad be- 
haviour, though it has in truth left a good deal of uneasiness in 
her mind as to his eventual conduct. 

She cannot altogether divest herself of it, even though she 
knows that the day of the garden party will bring her a valuable 
ally in Alice Marsham. 

And even when the garden party is over and Alice Marsham 
has done her best and looked her prettiest, Lady Dallas is still 
uneasy. For Horace has had a letter from France and she does 
not know its contents. If she did, no doubt she would be happier; 
M. Laval writes that since his parents refuse their consent, all 
must be at an end between M. Horace and his daughter. She 
thanks him for his letter ; she is aware that he is irreproachable, 
but she agrees with her father that they had better not meet 
again. And Horace—Horace hardly knows if he is disappointed 
or relieved. At least, he thinks with some anger, she might have 
answered his letter. At least he has done all that was right and 
honourable, and yet there still sounds in his ears a soft girl’s 
voice which says, ‘I have no dot; no one will ever wish to marry 
me ;’ and, with curious inconsistency, in the midst of his relief 
he feels that the wish was never stronger within him than at the 
present moment. 

‘ Horace has not got over that unhappy fancy yet. He has 
had a letter from France,’ says Lady Dallas. ‘ But if we can keep 
him here everything will be gained.’ If she is right, everything is 
gained, for Horace remains in England. 

In the meantime, at Pont-Avize, Aimée is waiting ; a woman’s 
life is so much simpler than a man’s. She is not torn by conflict- 
ing feelings, she is only waiting for his return, waiting from day 
to day for the letter which never came, till the click of the garden 
gate would make the colour burn hotly in her cheeks, and a 
sudden noise at the door would turn her deadly pale. Hope was 
strong, stronger than the girl’s delicate frame; but even hope 
could not keep the shadows from under the sweet dark eyes, nor 
uphold the weary limbs, nor give her sound refreshing sleep. 

‘ Come, silly little one; forget the proud Englishman,’ says the 
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outspoken Marie. But Aimée shakes her head with a faint little 
smile ; she has no heart to answer. 

One day M. Laval calls her into his study, and she sees, with 
a tumultuous beating at her heart, that he holds a letter in his 
hand. 

‘I have a letter, Aimée, from Mr. Horace Dallas.’ 

‘He has written to me,’ she cries, with trembling joy. ‘ De 
grace, papa, let me have the letter.’ 

‘ You mistake, I have no letter for you,he. . .’ 

‘He is coming!’ she cries with a sudden rush of colour and 
starting tears. 

‘ Aimée,’ says M. Laval, impressively, ‘ sit down and calm your- 
self. His parents still refuse their consent, and he can only sub- 
mit. Under these circumstances I can allow no further intercourse. 
I have been already too imprudent.’ 

‘He will at least come to say good-bye,’ she murmurs faintly. 

‘ He will not,’ cries M. Laval, sharply. ‘He will not intrude 
again into my house. You will not see him again.’ 

The words beat against the girl’s brain, bringing a dull con- 
viction with them. She sits silent, staring at him piteously; and 
then with a moaning cry she moves towards the door. M. 
Laval speaks to her, but she makes no answer. She passes out 
into the passage and up the stairs. When she gains her own 
room she throws herself upon the bed and hides her face from the 
light. Every now and then she moves restlessly and moansagain, 
‘O my God, I love him,’ It isall she hastosay. Yes, itis true 
a woman’s life is so much simpler than a man’s. 





CHAPTER VI. 


Ir is spring once more, and spring in Normandy. The earth 
again is watered by gentle rains and warmed by genial sunshine, 
and even in the grey streets of the old cathedral city the sweet 
influences of earth’s time of hope make themselves felt. Yet on 
this sweet May morning there are some sad hearts, which are all 
the sadder for the unclouded sky, the bursting foliage, and the gay 
sounds of people making merry in the sun. 

Through the half-closed shutters of a large stone building 
which opens on to the principal boulevard the sun glances 
pleasantly as it falls on the small round dark head of a girl 
who is seated there. 
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It isa year since we first saw Aimée Laval, and at first sight 
it would seem that she is not much altered. 

There are the same tender dark eyes, the same smile, almost 
too fleeting to be glad, the same half-childish half-womanly grace 
in the slight rounded figure ; and yet if you look closer you may 
see that she is changed. Her cheeks are paler, and the smile is 
gone almost before you have caught it, and there is a weary droop 
about the whole figure and a look in the soft dark eyes as of much 
weeping. It is true she has wept sorely, too sorely, for her faith- 
less love, but yet more sorely for her broken faith. 

Her father has tried the panacea of a visit to Paris, has been 
liberal with pocket money, and has discouraged M. Blanchard from 
hurrying the girl’s decision, and in the meantime she, as she 
wishes it, may pay a visit to her aunt at the convent, and by 
degrees she is soothed by the atmosphere of that quiet place 
whose stillness is broken only by church bells, and children’s 
voices, and the nuns’ low replies. 

But on this sunshiny morning, when the people are tramping 
so merrily down the street, when there is a sound of music in the 
distance, and everything in this green, gay world calls upon you 
to be glad, Aimée feels it very hard. The book she has been 
reading drops upon her knees; she is tired of reading, tired of 
the thoughts which with persistent weariness weave themselves 
about what she feels it were best to forget. 

The girl rises, and, moving to the window, stands listlessly 
looking down on to the street below. 

A country woman has set up her flower-stall just beneath the 
window, and the sweetness of the stocks and the late violets is 
wafted up to her on the fresh morning breeze. As she looks, a 
carriage stops almost at the convent door. A girl is seated in it 
-—a girl with a fair English face, and by her side an old gentleman, 
a very typical English pére de famille, and then on the opposite 
seat a young man whose face she cannot see, but—no, it cannot 
be. Yet why does she gaze at these strangers with such eager 
eyes? What is it she feels?—a hope—a dread? Englishmen 
are so like one another, and the sun is dazzling her eyes. Could 
she but see his face ! 

But she has not long to wait. The fair girl in the carriage 
leans forward to speak to him, and points to the flower-stall; an 
instant more and he is on the pavement with his face towards 
her. 


Yes, it is he! The face which has come back to her so often 
in her dreams! 
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She stands as if she were turned into stone, whilst it would 
seem as if her whole soul had passed into her straining eyes as 
she gazes at her faithless love, who, all unconscious, is holding 
out the flowers he has just bought to the English girl, and paying 
her no doubt some half-jesting graceful compliment. 

Aimée had suffered as she thought the utmost sharpness of 
the blow which had struck her young life in twain, but at this 
new experience she turns pale to her very lips, and involuntarily 
she cries out faintly beneath her breath, ‘Oh, Horace! my love! 
my love!’ 

Though the carriages are rolling heavily over the paved streets, 
and a drum is beating to call the soldiers together in the neigh- 
bouring place, and though Miss Marsham’s light gay laugh is in 
his ears, it would almost seem as if that involuntary cry had 
reached him, for at that instant he turns and lifts his eyes and 
sees something which sends the quick blood to his cheeks, and 
brings a throng of sweet and bitter memories to his brain, for it 
is surely the ghost of Aimée Laval which he sees, a ghost with 
parted lips and strange pained eyes looking down at him from that 
upper window. 


It is a soft, still morning, and for the first time for several 
days Aimée has ventured abroad. She need no longer shut her- 
self up, since already, she has discovered, Mr. Dallas with his 
English friends has left the place. 

So this morning she goes threading her way amongst the 
passers-by on the broad pavements, and after a while she leaves 
the town and begins to mount a winding road. She is instinc- 
tively walking away from the noise and merriment of the great, 
thoroughfares. She has passed the last roadside villa, and now 
she turns aside from the beaten path. A few broken steps lead 
down into a hollow, hemmed in by two or three lichen-covered 
rocks. She stops at last; she is not used to such rapid walking. 
Her black dress is dusty ; her feet are aching. She crouches down 
into the shade with a sense of relief. At last physical weariness 
is dulling the pain at her heart. But she is not long left un- 
disturbed. After a little while she hears a man’s footsteps on 
the hard road behind her; they are hurrying, stumbling footsteps, 
and she draws back further into the shadow of the rock. The 
footsteps go on past her and above her head, and then are 
suddenly arrested. She is constitutionally timid, and she begins 
to tremble, for she knows that he can from where he stands look 
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down into her place of retreat. Another minute and she can no 
longer doubt that he is about to seek her. He is again descending 
the road and every instant drawing nearer, and she stands leaning 
against the rock, watching with frightened, fascinated eyes for 
his appearance. 

Down into the little hollow he comes, between the great rocks, 
crushing the sweet herbage beneath his feet. Are her senses 
deserting her? Can her eyes be playing her false; or is it, can 
it be Horace Dallas that she sees with hurried aspect and an 
agitated face from which a crowd of conflicting feelings have 
driven all the healthy colour ? 

‘Forgive me,’ he says hoarsely. ‘I could not help it. I 
followed you at a distance from the town. I could not go without 
a word.’ 

She draws her slight figure to its full height. Surely this is 
not the wistful, gentle girl from whom he parted a year ago ? 

‘I thought you had left the place,’ she says quietly, ‘or I 
had not been here to-day.’ 

‘Because you would not meet me? I know—I know well 
enough I have no right to intrude upon you, but when I saw you 
so unexpectedly at the window, how could I forego even the barest 
chance of hearing you say that you forgive me?’ 

Her fingers close tightly upon the edge of the rock against 
which she stands; her face is pale and heavy-eyed from long 
weeping, and as he looks at her with mingled astonishment 
and self-reproach a profound compassion deepens his reawakened 
love. 


‘I have forgiven you,’ she says calmly. ‘I forgave you long 
ago.’ 


‘Is that all?’ he asks blankly. 
‘ That is all,’ she repeats. ‘ What more can there be between 
you and me?’ 


‘You grudge me then these few minutes—this short half-hour 
out of the life , 

He stops suddenly, chilled by her absolute self-control. 

‘Have you any right to speak in this way?’ she says gently. 
‘If I have learnt to forget, is it not the only thing which is left 
to me?’ 

‘It may be in your power,’ he cries: ‘ it is not in mine.’ 

‘And yet you had tried and you had succeeded.’ He starts 
and winces, for has she not struck upon the very fact which he 
has been endeavouring to ignore? ‘It is true’—after a pause— 
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‘I blamed you, not because you gave me up, though you did it,’ 
smiling sadly, ‘so easily; it was only that I thought you would 
have come to say good-bye, or at least sent me one letter.’ 

‘I did write,’ colouring hotly under her gentle reproaches. 
‘I wrote to you. As to coming, your father forbade it.’ 

She makes no answer. She does not need to tell him again 
that she never received his letter. So she remains silent whilst 
he goes on more collectedly. 

‘I would not press you, indeed I would not, if I did not believe 
that in the end I could remove all obstacles. Let me—let me ’— 
in a passionate whisper, ‘only give me leave totry. You have 
only to say once more that youcan trust me. Before God, Aimée, 
you may.’ 

‘I cannot,’ she says with a low cry, and rises to her feet, and 
as she speaks, hope’s trembling flame sinks down with a sudden 
flicker, and his face pales. ‘Since when am I to trust you? 
Since when have you remembered Pont-Avize? Was it in your 
thoughts as it is now, a month, a week ago?’ 

He is dumb, for what can he say? He cannot lie to her, still 
less insult her by outspoken acquiescence, and yet he fears his 
silence may convey something beyond the already too bitter truth. 

‘What is it you are offering to me?’ she cries, and, gentle 
though she is, a quick, proud flush of colour comes into her face. 
‘If I could be content with it, what would you think of me?’ 

‘ Aimée,’ he says, and though shame burns hotly in his face he 
has sufficient manliness to speak frankly, ‘do not at least let us 
part by a mistake. I will be true to you. I had tried to forget 
you; till we met once more, I had imagined that I had partly 
succeeded; but at least no other had ever taken your place. In 
speaking to you now I am breaking no pledge given to another.’ 

He pauses, but she makes no answer. 

‘Do you not understand ?’ he says almost roughly in his agita- 
tion. ‘It may not matter to you, but at least I want you to know 
that Iam free. It might not have been so, but since we have 
met I know it is impossible that I could ever put any onein your 
place. I shall never love any one but you.’ 

‘Do not say that,’ she cries quickly. ‘It would make no 
difference. You will soon forget these few minutes that we have 
spent together. I pray that it may be so. But if you were free 
—why do you force me to say it—even if you were free, nothing 
is altered, and if it were altered,’ very slowly, as if each word were 
wrung from her, ‘if it were altered, I could not trust you again. 
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You forgot me, Horace, so soon, so easily. Let all this be as if 
it had never been.’ 

His face darkens; he has at least been true now, and she has 
with her small, cold hands pushed his love aside as a thing of no 
account. 

‘Do not be angry,’ she implores. ‘ We shall never see each other 
again; let us part as friends.’ 

His love is stronger than his pride, and he speaks again. 

‘Then at least, if you will not hear me now, tell me that I may 
come again.’ 

‘No,’ she says firmly, and draws herself away from him. ‘ It 
would be of no avail.’ 

He gazes for one moment at her shrinking figure and her 
averted face, and then at last he goes. 

The girl has sunk down once more upon the grass, and bent 
her head upon the hard rock. 

‘Oh, Horace!’ she cries under her breath—it is for the last 
time. ‘Oh, Horace, my love, my love!’ 


CHAPTER VII. 


WueEN Horace Dallas had given up the hope of making Aimée 
Laval his wife, it had been by almost imperceptible, and therefore 
hardly painful, degrees. There had been no vehement struggle, 
and very little effort of the will. He had thought frequently, 
with mingled pleasure and pain, of those few sweet hours of 
unclouded happiness in which he had wooed and won her, but the 
thought had faded until it was hardly more than a memory. 

He had brought himself to imagine that without any great 
violence to his own feelings he might learn to love the bright 
English girl who was in every way suited to become his wife; but 
strangely enough, by that one upward glance at the window from 
which his first little love’s dark eyes looked down upon him once 
more, that imagination was for ever dispelled. 

He could not tell how or why, but he knew that he could 
never ask any other woman to be his wife. And this final step 
as yet he had not taken. He had admired Alice Marsham; he 
had flirted with her; he had gladly accepted her father’s invita- 
tion to join their tour abroad; but as yet, it was true, he was 
free—unpledged at least by word. But was he free? Would not 
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his own sense of honour call him to account, though no one else 
could reproach him ? 

He went back to the hotel that afternoon and sat for a long 
time endeavouring to find an answer to this question. He told 
himself—and it was the one reflection which gave him any com- 
fort—that neither by word nor look had the girl herself given him 
what could be called encouragement. She had been friendly and 
bright and winning in her manner with him as with others, and 
that was all. Only one thing was clear—with honour or dis- 
honour he must withdraw. That hour in the hollow by the way- 
side had chased away his easy light-heartedness; he could no 
longer believe that all would come right in the end if events were 
only allowed to take their own course. 

His one object was now to follow the Marshams and come to 
some explanation with the father. He would not slink out of 
his difficulties like a coward, even though he did not yet know 
how they were to be solved. 

Mr. Marsham and his daughter had gone on to Switzerland, 
and he prepared at once to follow them. But he was misinformed 
as to their route, and it was not until more than a week after he 
had parted from them that he discovered them settled at the 
best hotel above the Lake of Lucerne ; and by the time he reached 
them all necessity for any explanation on his part was over. 

Mr. Marsham met him with unusual embarrassment of manner. 
He seemed nervous, and hesitated all the more when Horace 
asked after his daughter. They had parted the best of friends, 
and yet he seemed now only sorry to see him. 

‘My daughter is quite well—yes, she is out with some friends. 
We have found some most agreeable people here. Sir John 
Dutton and his mother. He is a very cultivated man. We have 
become very intimate. Ah, I think I hear them coming.’ 

The old gentleman rose from the bench on which they were 
sitting, and Horace, too, looked with him in the direction of a 
path below them, winding through the hotel gardens. 

Along this path Alice Marsham was walking, her fair laughing 
face turned towards her companion, a tall Englishman, who, with 
his head slightly bent, was holding out a flower for her accept- 
ance. 

The distance was too great for any words to reach them, but 
something in their looks made Horace change colour as he turned 
unconsciously inquiring eyes upon her father at his side. 

‘That is—that is Sir John,’ he says, hesitating. ‘It is a very 
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short acquaintance, but—but these things sometimes take one 
by surprise. I did not feel justified in opposing his—his evident 
intentions. You may perhaps feel—you may perhaps think F 

‘I have no right,’ cries Horace hastily, though in the midst of 
his relief he is conscious of a kind of displeased astonishment that 
she should have so soon been won. ‘I have no right whatever 
to complain. I will remain here to-night, and I shall leave to- 
morrow for England.’ 

Mr. Marsham finds it somewhat difficult to disguise his satis- 
faction, but they are friendly if they cannot be as easy as before 
when they sit out in the garden drinking their coffee that evening. 
Horace has smoked a cigar with their new acquaintance, and won- 
dered again with transitory vexation at the turn which affairs have 
taken, and in the morning, before the Marshams have made their 
appearance downstairs, he has eaten his solitary breakfast and 
left the place. 

After all, his masculine prerogatives did him good service ; 
at least he was a free agent, and he could leave the scene if not 
the remembrance of his annoyance behind him. 

It was otherwise with Aimée. She must return to the very 
place where her short love-story had been acted out, and once 
more take up the threads of her past life. 

And as the days steal on and spring ripens into summer, 
a calm which seems like peace settles down upon her. She 
is more at ease with her father, and even for Mademoiselle 
Stéphanie she feels a sort of pitying affection. It is as if her 
heart were seeking to steady itself upon the commonplace duties 
of her home life. 

M. Blanchard’s visits are the only discordant element which 
disturbs her serenity, and she keeps out of his way as much as 
possible. 

M. Laval occasionally refers to Aimée’s future as already 
decided, but Mademoiselle Stéphanie, who has watched the girl, 
knows better. 

The year of M. Blanchard’s waiting is nearly over, and it is 
the eve of Aimée’s birthday. 

‘You will be twenty to-morrow,’ says Mademoiselle Stéphanie, 
gently, as she looks across the little drawing-room to the window 
where the girl is standing looking out listlessly into the garden. 

‘Yes, I know,’ she answers wearily. 


‘Come here, my child, and let us speak of the coming year; 
I have something to say to you.’ 
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Aimée came as she was bidden and seated herself near her 
aunt, but somehow Mademoiselle Stéphanie did not find it easy to 
proceed. 

‘It is about your future I would speak.’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘You know M. Blanchard is coming, and he entertains hopes 
that you will become his wife.’ 

Aimée does not move; she only turns a little paler and 
answers, ‘I cannot marry him.’ 

‘And why, ungrateful girl?’ says her aunt, affecting a surprise 
she does not feel. ‘To what else do you aspire? Cannot M. 
Blanchard make you happy? Will he not provide you with all 
that is essential to the happiness of a reasonable woman? Will 
not your house be the most considered in the town ? Will not 
your invitations be the first to be accepted? Tell me what is it 
that you desire more.’ 

‘I cannot marry him,’ says the girl again firmly, though she 
betrays her inward agitation by her increasing pallor, and the 
trembling of the hands which are locked together round her 
knees. 

‘What will you say to your papa, tell me then?’ 

‘TI do not know.’ 

‘But you must know; this is childish. Your papa will require 
you to give a reason for so ill-judged a refusal. It is the least you 
can do for M. Blanchard to answer him with courtesy. Aimée,’ 
says Mademoiselle Stéphanie, mysteriously lowering her voice ; 
‘see, my child, I invite your confidence; you may trust me. Is 
it—is it that you cannot yet forget the Englishman ?’ 

‘I—do not know,’ cries the poor child, driven to extremity, 
whilst the colour rushes to her face and the tears to her eyes. 
She leans her arms upon the back of her chair and bows her head 
upon them—that little childish head, with its clustering ‘curls, 
upon which Horace Dallas had once vowed that no rough winds 
should blow. 

‘Oh, Aunt Stéphanie, help me, protect me!’ she cries, 
sobbing. 

‘Alas! unfortunate girl, what can I do?’ and Mademoiselle 
Stéphanie begins to walk up and down the room in her perplexity. 
‘If you had a vocation now it would be different. My brother 
would not dare to oppose you in that, and you would have your 
Aunt Nathalie to take your part. If a woman will not marry she 
should at least have a vocation.’ 
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‘But I have no vocation,’ says Aimée, sighing. 

‘As for me,’ says her aunt, pursuing the subject, ‘it was 
different. I had my own modest fortune, and no call to marriage 
or to religion, unless it pleased me. But, Aimée, be reasonable. I 
will not affect to misunderstand you; M. Blanchard is not alto- 
gether to your fancy. He is forty, and still in the prime of life, 
but then forty is old in the eyes of a young girl. He is affable 
and cheerful, but he has not the natural gaiety of youth; he 
is more of a companion to your father than to yourself. All this 
is true enough, but reflect, Aimée, with him you would have a 
comfortable home—a prosperous future. You would find a woman’s 
truest satisfaction in doing your duty by your husband.’ 

Aimée does not answer. It almost seems as if Mademoiselle 
Stéphanie’s long speech had been unheard. 

‘Speak ; answer me, Aimée. Do not you understand? The 
year is over; M. Blanchard is coming to-morrow.’ 

‘He will come in vain,’ she answers, wearily yet resolutely. 
To herself she is saying, ‘ It is my birthday to-morrow. I must 
forget that I had one last year.’ 

‘And why,’ cries Mademoiselle Stéphanie, angrily, for the 
girl’s short answers are vexing her—‘ why in vain? What can 
you...?’ 

‘M. Blanchard comes already to offer his felicitations,’ cries 
M. Laval, suddenly opening the door and introducing his friend. 

‘He is very good,’ says the old lady, flustered, and at a loss to 
conceal it. ‘We were only now saying ... we were speaking 
. . . the weather is unpropitious; it affects one’s spirits,’ she 
cries in her confusion. 

‘But the sun will surely shine on mademoiselle to-morrow,’ 
says M. Blanchard, politely bowing towards Aimée. 

She has just risen to return his greeting, and that is all. If 
the storm must break, why should she seek to defer the evil 
moment? She feels M. Laval’s sharp angry eyes upon her, but it 
is not for his advantage to call her to account at present, and M. 
Blanchard is too well bred to take notice of her silence and the 
evident signs of recent agitation. 

But when M. Laval has seen his guest to the door, he hesi- 
tates for a few minutes at the foot of the stairs before he shuts 
himself up in his study. 


‘No, I will not see her to-night,’ he says to himself. ‘ She will 
be more reasonable to-morrow.’ 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


ALL night long Aimée has kept vigil, but when the morning 
breaks at length she falls asleep. When she wakes the church 
bells are already ringing. She raises herself in the bed and 
pushes back the curls from her forehead. ‘Only a year ago!’ she 
says to herself; ‘ only a year ago!’ 

Yet when she comes to breakfast she can meet her father’s 
eyes without shrinking. But when she turns to the table she 
draws back, for by her plate there lies a large bouquet and a 
morocco jeweller’s case. 

‘ Open it,’ cries M. Laval, smiling. She touches the spring 
and discloses a gold locket set in diamonds. 

‘Papa?’ 

‘No, indeed, my purse is not long enough for such munificence. 
It is our excellent neighbour who seeks thus to commend himself 
to you.’ 

‘If it is M. Blanchard,’ says the girl, quietly pushing it aside, 
‘I cannot accept it. If my aunt is right in what she has told 
me, I should do wrong to accept any gift from him.’ 

‘And what has she told you?’ cries M. Laval, turning angry 
eyes upon his sister. 

‘She believes, papa, that M. Blanchard would wish to marry 


me.’ 


‘If she is right, is it not an honour which he proposes? He 
has waited patiently, Aimée, but to-day he is coming for your 
consent, and you shall not refuse it to him.’ 

‘If he is your friend, papa, you will warn him that I can- 
not accept him.’ 

M. Laval is not exactly a violent man, but at last his self- 
control is broken down. He swears at his daughter in unmeasured 
terms; he walks away tothe window muttering to himself. When 
he returns to the table Aimée has left the room. He seats him- 
self, and allows his rage to cool. 

‘ What are we to do now?’ he asked, turning to his sister. ‘ It 
is true Blanchard is coming to-day.’ 

‘Say she is taken ill,’ cries Mademoiselle Stéphanie, as if 
inspired. 

* As you please, but she cannot be ill for ever,’ he answers 
gloomily ; and then he goes to his office, and his sister alone 
receives M. Blanchard on his arrival. 
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He is not altogether satisfied, and receives her excuse with a 
certain degree of coldness; but he thaws at the sight of the doctor’s 
carriage at the door, and bows himself out, promising an early 
visit on the morrow. 

Towards evening Aimée is sitting by her open window, for 
since she cannot venture out without encountering M. Blanchard 
she prefers to remain within. It is a dull evening, and Pont-Avize 
looks dull. The river is swollen and muddy, the rain is still fall- 
ing. Nevertheless M. Blanchard’s carriage is brought round to 
the door, he steps into it, and the coachman draws a portmanteau 
up on the box beside him. 

‘ Aimée!’ cries Mademoiselle Stéphanie, hurrying in, ‘M. 
Blanchard has been unexpectedly summoned to Paris on business. 
Could anything be more opportune ?’ 

Aimée turns from the rain-dashed window, and lifts patient 
sad eyes to her aunt. 

‘Are you not glad of it, then?’ asks Mademoiselle Stéphanie, 
impatiently. 

‘Glad!’ she echoes. ‘Do not think me ungrateful, but I 
hardly know how to be glad.’ To herself she is again saying, ‘A 
year ago to-day; just one year ago.’ 

M. Blanchard remains away longer than had been expected ; 
and though not glad, she is thankful for the respite. Poor child, 
she has cause to be thankful for small mercies. ‘ At least I did 
what was right,’ she thinks, remembering that last meeting in the 
hollow upon the hill, ‘ and now all is over.’ But she is mistaken. 

Coming down one morning to breakfast whilst the room is 
still empty she sees a letter upon her plate. She has few cor- 
respondents, and she looks at it in surprise as she notes the round 
handwriting and the English post-mark. What can it mean? 
Blanche Dallas! What can she have to say to her? And the 
letter, too, is childishly written, and its meaning is so strange 
that she cannot grasp it. 

‘Dear Mademoiselle Laval,’ the writer begins, ‘I do not know 
that I ought to write to you, but Iam so unhappy that I cannot 
tell what else I ought todo. Horace is very ill; it is some fever 
he caught coming home, and the doctors say (oh! how can I tell 
it you ?) they say that he may not recover. 

‘And forgive me, but I cannot help knowing his story and 
yours. When I was with him alone last night in his delirium I 
learnt all which I had not known already, and he seems to think 
that you are angry, that you cannot forgive him. Oh! if you 
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could only see him I know that you would forgive him now; and 
then this morning I heard the doctor say he must have something 
on his mind, and if only his mind were quite at rest he might, 
yes, even now, he might get better. Will you not, then, send him 
one word? If you cannot, no harm will be done, for no one knows 
that I am writing. But I do so long for help, for anything that 
will do him good. You must please forgive me if I am making a 
mistake in thus writing to you. 
‘ Yours in greatest perplexity, 
‘ BLANCHE DALLAS.’ 


Aimée stands still while she reads the letter twice over, then 
suddenly she turns and flies up the stairs to her own room. She 
locks the door, and once more she reads it. She draws a deep 
sighing breath; a light comes into her eyes—she does not even 
feel a desire to weep as she puts the letter carefully away. 

‘He is dying,’ she says to herself in a steady unmoved 
whisper; ‘he is dying. I will go to him.’ 


CHAPTER IX. 


Horace has been very ill, but he is convalescent. For the first 
time the Dallas family are gathered round the breakfast table and 
able to talk of other things. The doctors have pronounced him 
out of danger. The strain of anxiety is over. Lady Dallas even 
asks her husband a languid question or two about the news of the 
day, and when he has left the room she takes up the paper 
herself and runs her eye, like a true woman, down the list of 
births and marriages. Suddenly she exclaims so as to attract the 
attention of her daughter who was at the door. 

‘What is it, mother?’ she says, anxiously coming back. ‘ Is 
some one dead ?’ 

‘ No, no one is dead,’ with a nervous laugh ; ‘it is some one who 
is married. It is nothing dreadful, but it took me so by surprise.’ 

‘But what can it be?’ cries Blanche; and, leaning over her 
mother’s shoulder, she reads the little paragraph which has thus 
disturbed her serenity. 

On the 20th inst., at the English church, Lucerne, Sir John 
Dutton, Bart., to Alice Augusta Marsham, only daughter of 
R. Marsham, Esq., of Clevely Hall, Hants.’ 

Suddenly, with a sense of her mother’s meaning, there darts 
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into her mind a remembrance of a letter posted only two days ago, 
but gone beyond recall, and she flushes painfully and is silent. 

‘Can Horace have seen that this was coming? Can it have 
preyed upon his mind, poor dear boy?’ cries Lady Dallas. 

‘I do not think you need be afraid, mamma. I do not believe 
he ever cared for her ; besides P 

But her sentence remains unfinished, for a message comes 
that Horace is awake, and his mother hurries away. Blanche 
remains alone with her secret untold. She is now fully awake to 
the possible consequences of her impulsive act, and finds her only 
consolation in the reflection that no one could be so infatuated as 
to act upon her letter. She longs to confess to her mother, but a 
sense of honour restrains her. Is not the secret Horace’s own, 
most jealously guarded from all but her? And Blanche, brought 
up amongst so many brothers, has all a schoolboy’s horror of being 
looked upon as a tale-bearer. 

She breathes a sigh of relief when she sees no foreign post-mark 
on the morning letters. If the girl has not even answered her, 
there is no fear that she will make any other response to her 
appeal. 

It is growing late on a sultry evening, and she has come up 
from the drawing-room to sit with her brother. He is dressed and 
on the sofa, and he is quickly regaining strength, but he has still 
the half-peremptory, half-coaxing ways of a spoilt invalid. 

‘ Blanche,’ he says, after a pause, ‘I want you to tell me some- 
thing. When I was at the worst, I was delirious, I suppose ?’ 

‘Well, you were not always quite yourself,’ she answers, 
cautiously. 

‘But did I talk much? Was it all confused, or could you 
make out what I said?’ 

‘ It—it was rather difficult.’ 

‘Such sayings, like dreams, go by contraries,’ he cries quickly: 
‘they are best forgotten.’ 

‘Yes, of course ;’ but she blushes deeply, and his eyes rest with 
a keen scrutiny on her downcast face, and then his look changes, 
and he too colours, though he smiles. 

‘ Never trouble your innocent head about other people’s secrets 
—they are best forgotten.’ 

‘But oh! Horace, if you are sure it will not excite you, I 
think I must tell you. I cannot ask mamma, and nowI do not 


know what to do. I did it for the best,’ cries Blanche, on the 
verge of tears. 
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But Horace is only a little amused. Blanche’s sins are not 
likely to be of a serious nature. ‘Goon!’ he says. ‘What did 
you do?’ 

‘It was when you were so ill. I made a mistake. I 
thought Suddenly she stops, and they both remain listening. 
Cranleigh is a solitary place, and very rarely disturbed by an 
unexpected guest. But now at this late hour on this still evening 
they can clearly hear the swing of the gate at the second lodge as 
a carriage is driven rapidly up the approach. The next instant 
there is a ring at the hall bell and the noise of an arrival, and 
Horace, with all the interest of an invalid, cries— 

‘Look, Blanche, some one must be coming. Look and see 
who it is, and then you shall finish your story. Who can it be?’ 

‘Who can it be?’ she echoes, with a beating heart, as she 
leans out of the window into the soft darkness, through which the 
white road glimmers in the moonlight. 

Some instinct tells her that her childish, ill-judged, incoherent 
letter has brought an embarrassing answer. Some one else is 
about to finish her confession for her; for, with a shy shrinking 
from the now inevitable consequences, she sees a slight dark figure 
standing below on the doorstep. 

Sir George Dallas has sat longer than usual over his wine, and 
he is still in the dining-room. The evening is so sultry that the 
drawing-room door has been left open, and the sound of voices 
within is hushed by those other unexpected sounds in the hall. 

Even Lady Dallas is a little excited when the butler comes 
into the room. 

‘Who is it, Walters?’ she asks, in a voice suppressed out of 
deference to the supposed feelings of her uninvited guest. 

‘It is a young—person, my lady,’ after a moment’s deliberation 
as to the choice of his epithet. ‘ She inquired for Miss Dallas.’ 

‘Miss Dallas is upstairs. Ask her into the hall; I will speak 
to her.’ 

Lady Dallas advances and stands for an instant irresolute in 
the doorway. Behind her tall graceful figure her boys are peep- 
ing to catch a glimpse at the stranger—George looking over his 
mother’s shoulder, and Gus at her side crouching with his hands 
on his knees, his small bright eyes peering into the distance. 

Walters has drawn respectfully back, with an attendant foot- 
man behind him. 

Full under the light of the lamp in the centre of the hall 
stands a slight drooping figure. Her hat is pushed back from her 
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forehead, upon which the ruffled hair lies in soft dark curls. She 
is very pale for such a child, and her brown eyes have an anxious, 
wistful look. Her black dress istorn and dusty. She is evidently 
alone, and yet Lady Dallas feels that Walters’ estimate of her was 
not a true one. 

‘Did you wish to see me?’ she asks, going towards the girl, 
still bewildered, but speaking with gentle courtesy. 

‘I—I came The voice is as gentle as her own, though 
young and strong, but the words are uttered with difficulty. 

‘You came ?’ 

‘Iam Aimée Laval,’ she answers, still low, but steadily. ‘It 
was in answer to this letter that Icame. I feared—I feared to 
be too late.’ 

Once again that sickening dread which has haunted her through 
the weary journey is upon her, and has drained the last vestige 
of colour from her cheeks, as involuntarily she lifts her eyes to 
Lady Dallas to learn her fate. 

‘You are not too late.’ Lady Dallas cannot be uncourteous, 
but she is very uncomfortable. ‘Come into the drawing-room,’ 
she adds, holding out her hand: ‘ we can talk better there.’ 

This is, then, Horace’s chosen bride. So rashly chosen, so soon 
forgotten! And then she looks at the girl’s white weary face, at 
the sweet quivering mouth and dewy eyes, and so looking draws 
her nearer to her on the sofa as she says— 

‘Shall we not understand each other better if you show me 
this letter ?’ 

Aimée makes no answer. She would fain speak, but with the 
sense of relief there comes an overwhelming shame. 

She draws her fingers away from the kind hand which holds 
them, and silently she holds out the letter she has brought. 

Lady Dallas runs her eye quickly over it, and then she turns 
to her again. 

‘I think it was a mistake to write this, but it has not been 
your fault. Thank God, he is out of danger, getting well again, 
and to-morrow 

‘I cannot stay,’ cries Aimée, quickly, and, though her knees 
shake under her, she rises to her feet. ‘I must go home again. 
I—I am very thankful, but I could not see him. I would not 
have come, but that I thought : 











She breaks off suddenly, mastering her sobs, though scalding 
tears chase one another down her cheeks. 


‘My dear, you must not take it in this way,’ in the half- 
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soothing, half-authoritative tone which one uses to a crying child. 
‘I could not let you leave us. To-night at least you must remain 
here, and to-morrow we shall be able to look at things more 
calmly. I must leave you, my dear, to speak to Sir George, but 
I will send Blanche to you. After all, she is the only culprit.’ 

Aimée is left alone. There is a faint scent of musk and of 
roses from the china bowls on the table, the shaded lamps throw 
a soft light on the low luxurious couches, on the harmonious 
colours of the carpet, and their light is reflected back by the dark 
framed mirrors on the walls. She creeps into a corner of the 
sofa and hides her face. 

Is this long solitary journey but a nightmare? Where is she 
now? Alone in Horace’s home; and have they not told her that 
he has been brought back to life? Why then can she not 
rejoice? Why must she still tremble and cower away from the 
light ? 

Oh! what is it she has done? Sought him who had left her 
so lightly, and come to his home unwelcome and uninvited. 

She does not look up at the sound of an opening door, nor 
does she notice a footstep which falls softly and yet unsteadily on 
the carpeted floor. 

It is Horace—the same, and yet so changed. All the light 
laughter has gone out of his eyes, the ready smile has left his lips. 
He is pale, but not as when she saw him last with the strength of 
overmastering passion; this is rather the pallor of sickness, out 
of which his blue eyes look at her with surprised yet serious 
tenderness. 

It is the curious sense of some one’s eyes upon her which after 
an instant or two obliges her to look up. She raises herself with 
a quick frightened gesture into a sitting posture; but he cannot 
at once summon words out of the pained gladness of his full 
heart in which to speak to her, and she is the first to break the 
silence. 

‘There has been a mistake—a misunderstanding,’ she says ; 
and by one supreme effort she has obtained command over her 
voice, and speaks steadily. ‘I did not know— it was this letter 
which misled me—and I made a mistake.’ 

‘Do not say it was a mistake.’ 

‘But it is true,’ says the girl, with somewhat of the proud 
reserve which she had shown when she had last sent him from 
her. ‘ We need not speak of it. You can only do one thing for 
me now. Help me to leave you—forget that I came,’ she says, 
faltering, in spite of her effort at self-control. 
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‘ How is it possible? How can we let you leave us now, and 
alone?’ he cries impatiently. ‘As to forgetting—’ he adds, 
softly ; ‘you repent, then, already of having felt even a little pity 
forme. But, Aimée, I want that still, and something more. Pity 
would not have satisfied me, even if I had been, as you thought 
me, dying.’ 

Her face changes at that word. Weak and altered, he is yet 
alive, and in her presence; but the sense of the danger which he 
has so hardly escaped even now makes her tremble. 

‘Thank God that you are safe,’ she says softly; ‘but you 
must understand this makes no difference. My father did not 
even know that I was coming to England ; only my aunt knew of 
it, and your parents—what will they think—what will they think 
of me?’ and her face burns hotly, and tears of shame rush to her 
eyes. 

‘They will think nothing but what is good and kind,’ he 
answers, paying little heed to truth in his desire to console her at 
any cost. ‘Just now they will not be able to refuse me anything. 


They must love you already for my sake ; they will soon love you 
for your own.’ 





CHAPTER X. 


Horace has looked down at her for an instant; he has noted the 
trembling lips, the wistful eyes, and he dares not look again, for 
his resolution is already melting away, and he knows well that his 
self-control, once lost, could not be regained. 

He leaves her and crosses the hall to the half-open door of the 
dining-room. His father is standing before the fireplace ; Lady 
Dallas is looking up at him with kind, pleading eyes; Blanche is 
crying in the background. When he enters, the murmur of talk 
subsides, and they turn to him in questioning silence. 

‘ Won’t you go to her, mother?’ He sits down, the colour 
coming and going in his cheeks from weakness or excitement. 
‘Will not you or Blanche ?’ 

‘ And what is to be the next move, may I inquire?’ asks Sir 
George, irascibly. ‘If you had considered the consequences of 
your actions, instead of playing the fool whenever you had the 
chance, we should not be in this predicament now. For my part’ 


—very angrily—‘ I don’t see what remains to be done except for 
you to marry her.’ 
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‘ Neither do I,’ says Horace, under his breath, and a transient 
smile lights up his face. 

‘Then allow me to tell you, sir ‘ 

‘George, wait one minute. Not to-night,’ says Lady Dallas, 
laying her soft hand on her husband’s arm. ‘ We are all agitated. 
Horace is not fit to be downstairs. Let us wait till the morning.’ 

‘Well, have it your own way.’ He gives in all the more 
readily for that he is greatly at a loss as to what line of conduct 
to suggest. ‘Do as you please. By this time I ought not to 
expect to be asked for my opinion,’ says the old Squire, fuming. 

As for Lady Dallas, she is anxiously feeling Horace’s hot 
hands, and furtively laying a finger upon his pulse. 

‘You will only vex your father if you say more,’ she whispers. 
‘Go upstairs now. You shall not see her again to-night.’ 

‘Iam going.’ Indeed, he feels too weak to resist the tone of 
authority which she so rarely uses. ‘But, mother, you will be 
good to her?’ 

‘Of course, of course, poor child.’ She is anxious enough 
about him to be ready to promise anything. 

So after the excitement of the evening peace reigns once 
more. Blanche has cried herself to sleep ; and in the big bed of 
the spare room Aimée is lying, too weary to be conscious of any- 
thing but the comfort of cool sheets and soft pillows. 

‘ To-morrow—to-morrow,’ she murmurs to herself, and in 
another instant she is asleep. 

She is spared the awkwardness of making her first appearance 
at the family breakfast, for Lady Dallas has given orders she is 
not to be disturbed, and she dares not leave her room unbidden. 
Lady Dallas’s maid carries up her breakfast, and Blanche, blushing 
at her first glimpse of a love-story, attends upon it. 

‘And when you are quite ready, mamma wants you to come 
down to the morning-room.’ 

‘But I am quite ready now,’ turning from the meal, to which 
she has done but scant justice. ‘Iam not hungry for more. I 
will go to your mother now.’ 

The girls look at each other for a minute or two in silence. 
Aimée is struck by Blanche’s blonde blooming beauty. ‘If all 
English girls are like this,’ she says to herself, ‘it was no wonder 
that he should forget me. It is you who wrote, is it not?’ she 
asks suddenly. 

‘Yes, I wrote. I did it for the best; but Iam very, very sorry 
for the pain I have given you.’ 
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‘Then you will help me now,’ cries Aimée, with a return of 
animation. ‘Oh! I cannot, cannot see your mother again. I 
only want now to go away. There is a train, I see, in one hour. 
I am rested, Iam ready. Only let some one carry this little bag 
for me, and let me go. I will write to your mother afterwards.’ 

‘But I dare not,’ cries Blanche, alarmed at being once more 
turned into a conspirator. ‘ What will my mother say? And 
Horace ? ’ 

‘Your brother has nothing to say to it,’ the girl interrupts 
her with a flash of pride. ‘ How can I speak to your father or 
mother even, here alone away from all my friends? See, the 
time is getting short. Will you help me, or must I go alone ?’ 

Then Blanche, in fear and trembling, resists no longer, and 
leads the way down the backstairs to the stable-yard, where a boy 
is found to carry the bag and show the young lady the way to the 
station. © 

But Blanche Dallas was never intended by nature to take part 
in any plots or counterplots. She has no sooner let her depart 
than, seized with compunction, she seeks her mother. 

‘I let her go, mamma. She was so wretched at being kept. 
She has gone to catch the 10.40 train.’ 

‘Oh, Blanche, Blanche,’ cries her mother, in dismay. ‘* How 
could you let her leave in this way? The 10.40, did you say ? 
Ring the bell; tell them to bring the carriage round at once. I 
must go after her.’ 

So it is that Aimée is brought back again. She has no more 
strength to struggle than a little half-fledged bird, and she cannot 
withstand Horace’s mother. 

Lady Dallas, for her part, though she has brought her back, 
is more perplexed than triumphant. She sends her into Sir 
George’s study on her return (she will be safe from Horace there), 
and she herself.sits down to write that difficult letter to M. Laval. 

Sir George meantime has found it impossible to give his mind 
to his outdoor business. He comes back, and, with his whip in 
his hand and his hat still on his head, he opens his study door, 
and then he starts back and gives an involuntary whistle, for in 
his big elbow-chair he sees a girl’s slight drooping figure. 

‘Pray sit down, sit down—don’t disturb yourself,’ for she had 
risen at his entrance. 

He has come further into the room without intending it, and 
now he finds it difficult in his embarrassment to beat a retreat. 
He makes a feint of searching for papers in a drawer, and finally, 
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rather in confusion than with any distinct purpose, he turns to 
Aimée. She raises her head, and her look, as it meets his, is at 
once so gentle and resolute, so modest and yet so proud, that Sir 
George’s outworks of irritated displeasure give way before it. 

‘ Lady Dallas tells me you wish to leave us,’ he says, rushing 
into the subject with which he had declared he would have nothing 
to do. ‘But you must wait until your father can travel back with 
you. I could not think of allowing you to go alone.’ 

In resuming his ordinary dictatorial manner Sir George has 
forgotten that he is speaking to a stranger. Aimée likes him 
perhaps all the better for it; she is more at her ease with this 
shy blunt gentleman than with gentle Lady Dallas. 

*‘But—papa will not understand. I do not know what I 
ought to do. You are very kind; your kindness makes it more 
difficult.’ 

Sir George fidgets uneasily. He walks half across the room, 
and then he comes back to where she is still sitting, shy and 
troubled, and yet with a sort of tremulous composure in her looks 
and gesture. 

‘My dear,’ he says kindly, ‘ of course you know I was opposed 
to it. But Horace has chosen for himself. I am sure ’—a pause 
—‘he has made a good choice as far as his own happiness is con- 
cerned. And I—I give in,’ says the poor gentleman, with a gasp 
of half-comic, half-melancholy astonishment at his own weakness. 
‘In the meantime, till your father arrives, you are under my care, 
and Horace shall not trouble you.’ 

In his own outspoken fashion the master of the house has done 
more than any one else to reassure his guest. If Horace already 
has his father’s sanction, he has no cause to fear any opposition 
from M. Laval; and when—when he is free to come to her again, 
her heart knows well the answer it will give him. But Sir George 
is right; until they have had time to hear from France Horace 
shall not ask for it. 

So she remains ; the ways of this English household are strange 
to her, but her child-like trustfulness—though once so rudely 
shaken—has not been destroyed, and it is now her greatest stay. 

They have looked at ‘ Bradshaws’; they have studied the 
times of steamers; they have decided that M. Laval cannot be 
with them until Saturday, and this is Thursday. The two days 
pass like a dream to the girl in the midst of her new surroundings, 
and the morning comes at last in the brilliant sunshine of a hot 
July. Lady Dallas is busy indoors; Sir George has driven off to 
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his magisterial duties at the county town ; the children are playing 
tennis on the south lawn. Between the clipped hedges of the 
flower garden Aimée is wandering restlessly up and down. 

She has paused beside a great bush of velvet-hearted roses, 
and is bending over them, when she is roused by quick footsteps 
on the gravel walk. She has raised her head, but she stands 
motionless, with her clasped hands falling down before her. She 
can restrain all outward signs of emotion, but she cannot command 
herself sufficiently to move or speak. 

Horace comes up to within a few paces of where she is standing, 
and then he stops. He cannot claim her as confidently—he 
cannot approach her as nearly as he did a year ago; perhaps it is 
because he loves her more. 

* Aimée,’ he says, almost under his breath. 

She turns a little and her eyes fall, but she remains silent—a 
still slight girlish figure in her black dress, with her uncovered 
head of dark ruffled hair among the standards of white and crimson 
roses. 

‘Your father has not come, but he has written,’ he says, coming 
a little nearer. ‘ No one but yourself can part us now. Aimée, 
can you forgive me? Aimée, speak to me.’ 

She cannot withstand the tender passion of his voice. A 
slight tremor passes over her frame; across her sweet, pale face 
there comes a burning blush. Her lips are trembling intoa smile, 
though her eyes are full of tears. 

‘Horace!’ she says softly, and stretches out her hands towards 
him. 


‘The Donna.’ 
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